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Recent accessions of contemporary 
American and European painting and 
sculpture, which various museums 
(among them, the Whitney and the 
Modern) are showing and announcing 
this month, will be featured in the 
March 15 issue. Museum purchases out 
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patriates’ protest show (see page 9) 
plus imports to New York: (Nicholas 
de Staé] at Knoedler’s and Alfred Man- 
essier at Matisse). Other shows current 
or pending (with reviews scheduled for 
next issue): Graham Sutherland at 
Valentin’s, Francois Kupka at Rose 
Fried, Willem DeKooning at Janis. 
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LETTERS 





Monumental Controversy 
To the Editor: 


This letter has been sent in the form of 
a request to the Modern Museum and will 
be sent to the Institute of Contemporary 
Art in London. It has been enthusiastical- 
ly and unanimously passed by the National 
Sculpture Society, Sculptors Guild, Artists 
Equity Association, board and members, 

“American sculpture has been done a 
grave injustice if the 11 maquettes that 
were recently presented as prizewinners at 
the Modern Museum are accepted as the 
sum and substance of contemporary Amer- 
ican sculpture. At best it represents some 
phases of abstract three-dimensional de- 
sign. There are other schools and persua- 
sions that did not receive an adequate 
presentation. 

“For the good of American sculpture we 
want to record our disagreement and state 
that of 200 submissions, the choices are 
too unilateral. At the meeting [see ArT 
DicesT, Feb. 15, p. 5] all groups of sculp- 
tural approach were represented. The 
practitioners from extreme conservatism 
to extreme avant garde were present and 
regretted that the international art 
[world] would form its opinion of Amer- 
ican sculpture from these limited ex- 
amples.” 

JOHN HoVANNES 
Amy GANS SMALL 
NATHANIEL KAz 
GERTRUDE BUCHBINDER 
ADOLPH BLOCK 
BERNARD SIMON 
MARK FRIEDMAN 
RUTH GUTMAN 


[According to an item in The New York 
Herald Tribune of February 18, Wheeler 
Williams, president of the National Sculp- 
ture Society, announced that the govern- 
ing body of his organization had not 
passed on the above letter of protest. Con- 
firming this newspaper report on the tele- 
phone, Donald De Lue, past president of 
the society, said that while “the sense” 
of the letter had been approved at a regu- 
lar N. S. S. membership meeting, official 
sanction could only be given by the so- 
ciety’s council. De Lue commented that 
the matter would be discussed again at 
a forthcoming membership meeting, but 
that any action of protest which is taken 
will be taken “by the National Sculpture 
Society on its own behalf.”—Eb.] 


Equity Protests 


[Copies of the following open letter to 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of museum 
collections at the Museum of Modern Art, 
were sent to the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art in London, to the various art 
journals, and to representatives of the art 
press.—Eb.] 

Dear Mr. Barr: 

The New York Chapter of Artists Equity 
Association has signed a protest statement 
concerning the method of administering 
and judging the “Unknown Political Pris- 
oner International Sculpture Competition” 
by the Museum of Modern Art. 

Since this statement represents the com- 
bined views of the National Sculpture 
Society, the Sculptors Guild and the New 
York Chapter of Artists Equity, we should 
like to set forth here the specific objec- 
tions of our organization to the manage- 
ment of this competition. 


1. Many sculptors entered the competi- 
tion under the original published 
terms of the invitation which stated 
that the maquettes would be judged 
by an international jury. That there 
would be an intermediate American 
jury was later made known to the 
contestants. The composition of the 


American jury was not made clear. 
2. The jury consisted of five museum 
directors. It included neither a sculp- 
tor nor an architect competent to 
judge the technical aspects invo'ved 
in the transformation of a small 
maquette to monumental proportions. 
Our organization is of the opinion 
that in order to represent properly 
the character of American art abroad, 
professional American art associa- 
tions should be consulted so as to 
achieve a valid presentation of cur- 
rent art trends in our country. 


3. One hundred and ninety-nine sculp- 
tors spent months of effort preparing 
maquettes for this competition. Only 
11 were selected to be exhibited at the 
Museum and will be shipped abroad. 
The others were hidden from public 
view at the Manhattan Warehouse. 
Thus the public was denied the op- 
portunity to see, judge and so ap- 
praise the choices of the jury. The 
sculptors’ time and creative efforts 
were wasted. They were not even in- 
vited to attend the opening of the 
exhibition of the winning maquettes. 


4. The rules of the original terms of 
the concourse were ignored by the 
jury in that the size limitations were 
not adhered to. The decisions of the 
jury represent at best one or two 
trends in contemporary American 
sculpture. Certainly this severe dis- 
play of prejudice on the part of the 
jury is an unhealthy deterrent to 
.the manifold contemporary directions 
of American sculpture. 


5. It is particularly ironic that in a 
competition, the purpose of which is 
“to commemorate all those men and 
women in our time who have given 
their lives and their liberty to the 
cause of human freedom” the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art has chosen to 
disregard the basic requirements of 
fair play and fair representation. The 
quixotic choice of method and judg- 
ment exhibited is a negation of the 
lofty ideals to which this concourse 
was dedicated. 


Representing 1,050 New York and Con- 
necticut artists, we strongly urge that the 
Museum of Modern Art immediately take 
steps to exhibit those maquettes of the 
sculptors who participated and complied 
with the rules of the competition. Cer- 
tainly the interested art public and press 
should be premitted to form their own 
opinions as to the caliber of the work 
submitted. 

We further suggest that photographs of 
all maquettes submitted in the competition 
be forwarded to the Institute of Contempo- 
rary art in London, for review. 

ELIAS NEWMAN 
Corresponding Secretary 
Artists Equity Association 
New York Chapter 


Modern Museum Replies 


[Following is a reply to the above letter, 
from the director of the Modern Museum. 
Copies went to the London Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts and the art press.—Eb.] 


Dear Mr. Newman, 

In reply to your letter of February 18, 
which has been referred to me by Mr. 
Barr, I wish to make the following points: 

Point I. It is our understanding that 
the establishment of national juries was 
not originally contemplated by the spon- 
sors of the competition, but became neces- 
sary when the response to the invitations 
proved too great to be handled by the 
London Committee for the International 
Sculpture Competition. Once the commit- 
tee realized that national juries were 
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EDITORIAL 


"The Calling" of the Artist 


“The role of the art- 
ist in society today” 
was the topic of a 
recent discussion at 
an Artist Equity 
meeting in Portland. 
At this meeting Dr. 
Bertram E. Jessup 
of the University of 
Oregon offered rea- 
soned observations 
of such clarity that 
they merit published presentation by 
him; however, for the sake of this edi- 
torial, I should like to paraphrase: 

The society with which we are con- 
cerned, said Professor Jessup, is “‘to- 
day's” society, which may be broadly 
defined as democratic and industrial. 

The primary role of the artist may 
be defined as that of providing the 
means for valid esthetic experience. The 
extent to which the artist’s product stim- 
ulates esthetic experience in train is not 
consequential. In a society that is both 
diverse and given to specialization, par- 
ticipation in such a special esthetic ex- 
perience may be limited. (In fact, an 
experimental or personal esthetic ex- 
pression may later be found to take on 
a meaning as consequential as it was 
inconsequential at the time. Or it may 
not.) 


Freedom: Economic and Artistic 


The artist, to fulfill his role adequate- 
ly, has certain requirements; among 
these are freedom, and return from his 
work so that he may live. The require- 
ment of freedom to pursue esthetic ex- 
pression, to experiment and explore, 
even, if necessary, to deny conventions 
and to oppose tyrannies and oppressions, 
is consistent with the democratic con- 
cept, and is generally recognized and 
jealously guarded by today’s artist. The 
artist is not unique in requiring this 
freedom; his pursuit is paralleled by 
the philosopher’s search for truth, and 
by the analytic scientist’s plumbing of 
the universe. For any of these to ac- 
cept spiritual restraint or imposed 
dogma would be to concede defeat of 
purpose. 

The requirement of return from work 
to live, unless the artist is otherwise 
endowed, can only be fulfilled in today’s 
society by payment for goods or ser- 
vices. Since the artist’s performance 
or product is not widely marketable, 
and since his role must be classified 
as highly specialized, his constant effort, 
in view of these circumstances, is to 
achieve the status and thereby the eco- 
nomic security of the recognized spe- 
cialist—the professional. 


But in today’s society, the professional 
status of the doctor, the lawyer, the en- 
gineer, the architect, and even the edu- 
cator, is achieved by formal regulation 
and control. Standards are prescribed 
as to education and preparation; en- 
trance examinations must be passed; 
codes of ethics and rules of practice 
are adopted and enforced (infringement 

*Thomas C. Colt, Jr., is director of the 
Portland Art Museum, Oregon. Previously he 


served as director of the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts. 
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often being punished by expulsion from 
the profession); and finally these pro- 
fessions are regulated by state or fed- 
eral law. 

Here lies the artist’s dilemma, Pro- 
fessor Jessup goes on to imply. If the 
artist chooses and achieves the security 
of professional status, what will be its 
effect on his needed freedom? Obviously 
more of the one may bring less of the 
other, (We have seen the sterilizing 
effect of formalization as artists group 
themselves into societies and academies, 
and the results in counteracting groups, 
all contributing to internecine strife, 
and to further confusion and discourage- 
ment of the consumer public.) 


Artists Follow a “Calling” 


Professor Jessup completed his ob- 
servations by suggesting that the seri- 
ous creative artist in today’s society, 
rather than being classifiable as an ordi- 
nary producer of goods or as a specialist 
adaptable to professional status, follows 
“a calling.” He admitted the old fash- 
ioned connotations of the phrase, “a 
calling’: he used it to denote the ac- 
tivity of a person who follows a mission 
from a compelling inner necessity, and 
who willingly accepts its limitations and 
difficulties because of his conviction of 
the social value of the mission. 

I have found Professor Jessup’s re- 
marks applicable and illuminating. They 
tend, for instance, to reinforce my feel- 
ing that Artists Equity is a logical and 
valuable organization, so long as it re- 
mains a loose banding together of art- 
ists selected on a broad base of eligi- 
bility, for purpose of mutual exploration 
of problems and of actions to correct 
the more obvious inequities which they 
encounter; they warn at the same time 
that Equity will have validity for the 
free artist only as long as it remains 
uncategorical. 

They tend, further, to give force to 
the doubts shared by many that govern- 
ment or legislation is the nostrum need- 
ed to improve the artist’s position. 

They tend, further, to confirm my 
conviction that the leaders of our cul- 
tural institutions—and among the more 
important of these are our art museums 
—must be keenly aware of the nature 
of the artist’s position in society today, 
appreciative of his role, and at the same 
time more judicious and precise about 
the work they do in the artist’s area. 


Museums are Individual 


Since I can speak with experience of 
art museums, and since Artist Equity’s 
Woodstock Conference proved the con- 
cern of the artist in the matter of artist- 
museum relations, I would like to ex- 
tend our train of thought into this area. 

First, I would testify to the fact that, 
despite the similarity of corner drug 
stores, bars and filling stations through- 
out the land, our communities are very 
different one from another. Neverthe- 
less, and despite some significant dif- 
ferences, we can find areas of con- 
sistency among art museums, especially 
among those scattered in communities 
across the length and breadth of the 
land. And these consistencies have bear- 
ing on the artist. 


by Thomas C. Colt, Jr.* 





The art museum in the United States, 
we can reasonably find, is an organiza- 
tion of circumscribed means, founded 
and operated by people of varied status 
and interests, for the purpose of pro- 
viding the community with direct ex- 
perience and critical guidance in the 
visual arts. Usually it encompasses ma- 
terial of both the past and present. 
Thus its purpose is broader than the 
subsidization or servicing of any par- 
ticular group, including its artists. At 
the same time, its purpose and its ex- 
istence puts ground under the feet of 
its community’s artists, 


Artist and Museum as Collaborators 


Granting the innumerable problems 
and pressures to which the art museum 
is subject, including those from its art- 
ists, and despite its many sins of omis- 
sion as well as commission, it seems to 
me true that the serious artist and the 
responsible art museum are collabora- 
tors in today’s society, and sustain, 
and are capable of increasingly sustain- 
ing, each other in a very real sense. 
Both are concerned with esthetic ex- 
perience, and valid manifestations of 
it; both have limited means in com- 
parison with other individuals or other 
types of institutions in the community; 
both have a peculiar and often poorly 
understood position in today’s industrial 
democracy. 

Phrased in another way, the artist 
and the art museum are, at base, allies 
rather than antagonists. The serious 
artist, rather than standing off to hurl 
denunciations, would do well to inform 
himself of the procedures and complex 
practical problems of the museum. What 
serious artist, if faced with exercising 
specific, continuing and responsible pub- 
lic choice on behalf of his community, 
would not take second, sobering thought, 
and gain by it? The art museum would 
do well to evolve more effective means 
to integrate the proven artist within 
its structure and councils, and sounder 
methods to proclaim and safeguard his 
freedom. What art museum would not 
benefit from the sober second thought, 
and support, of such an artist? 

If the artist is, in a sense, precari- 
ously supported in today’s society, so 
is the art museum in relation to, for 
example, the hospital. And so is the 
art museum careerist, or the serious 
teacher, or the poet, or the experimental 
thinker. Here again we arrive at the 
crux of the problem. Our industrial 
democracy rewards with a lavish hand 
those who mass-produce, mass - dis- 
tribute, or service products for broad 
popular consumption. To these others it 
less generously assigns questionable 
coin: prizes, degrees, published flattery, 
and an esoteric position in the com- 
munity. Yet these others are the neces- 
sary heart and mind of a democratic 
society. 

I like the term “the calling.” It sug- 
gests that satisfaction is in- the doing 
and in contemplating the resulting good, 
and not in the payment. And the prac- 
tical concern is in finding the means 
and strength to continue to do, without 
self-defeat. 
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Three Aspects of Painting in Nebraska's 63rd Annual 
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Two big midwest exhibitions opened this 
week within a day of each other, As 
part of the University of Illinois Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Arts, a six-week 
cultural program, the Sixth Annual of 
Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 
will be shown at Urbana-Champaign 
through April 12. Meanwhile, at Lin- 
coln the 63rd annual of the Nebraska 
Art Association, the oldest yearly show 
in the middle west, has opened in the 
galleries of the state university where it 
can be seen through the end of March. 

Both shows are large. This year, for 
the first time, the Illinois annual fea- 
tures sculpture—19 pieces out of a total 
of 138 works shown. The special event 
of the Nebraska exhibition is a selection 
of contemporary Italian paintings and 
sculpture. 

These midwestern annuals are con- 
trasted by different coverage and ac- 
cent. In Illinois the art festival stresses 
contemporary works exclusively by 
American artists. The Nebraska show 
ranges more widely, and included among 
its 223 pieces are prints, drawings, and 
ceramics. 

The painting at Urbana is a cross 
section of new U.S. work. There are 
recent canvases by artists who have 
already shown in Illinois annuals. This 
group includes Hans Hofmann’s Burst 
Into Life, which appears on the cover 
of this issue, as well as work by Josef 
Albers, Robert Motherwell, Jackson Pol- 
lock, Esteban Vicente, and Lee Gatch, 
among the abstractionists; and John 
Atherton, Samuel Adler, Max Ernst, 
Philip Evergood, and Jack Levine, 
among the representational painters. A 
number of other paintings are by artists 
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being shown in Illinois’ annual for the 
first time. Among them are works as 
disparate in style as Clay Spohn’s free 
and intuitive November, 1951, and 
Leonard Edmondson’s more controlled 
and linear Equivalent Restraint. Other 
of the 33 painters who have not previ- 
ously shown in this annual are Nicolas 
Carone with his St. Francis of Assisi, 
Lee Mullican with The Luminous Loot, 
George Picken with Spring, William 
Brice with Fragments of Roses, Charles 


PRESTOPINO: Sunset. At Illinois 
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BROWNING: Iberian Landscape. At Illinois. 


SURVEYS OF TODAY'S ART AT TWO MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITIES 


Semser with Metro, and Robert Grilley 
with The Arrival of Nike at Panmunjom. 

In his introduction to the catalogue, 
Allen S. Weller, head of the university’s 
art department, remarks that in some of 
the newer representational work there 
is a leaning toward expressionism, as 
much in the subject matter as in the 
technical methods of paint handling. 
He feels that Lundy Siegriest’s Under 
the Pier falls into this category. In 
another direction, he considers that 
Michael Frary’s Still-Life With Thistles 
is representative of the painter who 
has not entirely disavowed the object 
but whose use of it is symbolic. 

Weller also detects in many of the 
recent paintings a noticeable influence 
of Italy—not so much the influence of 
the contemporary art movements or 
styles in that country as the feeling of 
the actual landscape and the spirit of 
the Italian people. This probably re- 
flects the experience of some of the 
American artists who have in recent 
years lived abroad. In such a paint- 
ing as Louis Bosa’s Procession of the 
Savior there is an “expression of the 
endless curiosity and intensity of Ital- 
ian public life and the close community 
between the individual and his historic 
environment.” William Congdon’s Colos- 
seum No. 2 suggests to Weller’s mind 
“the compelling experience of the Ital- 
ian architectural complex with its com- 
bination of continuity and order rather 
than the human episodes within this 
setting as it impresses the American 
artist.” 

The 19 pieces of sculpture that com- 
prise this year’s feature at Urbana rep- 
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Picasso: Nature-morte 


The Best of the Cubists 
by Michel Seuphor* 


As the century progresses, we are more 
and more aware of the creative wealth 
of the years preceding World War I. 
The exhibition “Cubism, 1907-1914” [on 
view at the Musée d’Art Moderne in 
Paris until April 9] demonstrates this 
with a new brilliance. 

There have been many retrospective 
exhibitions of cubism in Paris. Some of 
these, as I recall them, made a lasting 
impression by virtue of their rigorous 
and judicious selection. But never be- 
fore in this museum has an exhibition 
been presented on such a vast scale as 
this one; never has the astounding va- 
riety of the cubist period been so evi- 
dent; and, indeed, never has a historical 
exhibition been shown with greater 
method and perspicacity. The catalogue 
is a marvel of simplicity and clarity, 
and the galleries are arranged in a per- 
fect historical order in which master- 
pieces scatter their exclamation marks. 

The first of the surprises is Picasso’s 
Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (1906-1907), 
lent by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. The immense blue and rose 
painting is certainly the best possible 
introduction to the exhibition as a 


*Michel Seuphor, well-known French critic 
and art historian, is the author of numerous 
articles on avant-garde art and of a book on 
the beginnings of abstract art. At present he 
is preparing books on Mondrian and on the 
history of abstract art. 


whole and specifically to cubism. It is 
a harmonious blend of freedom and 
discipline, sobriety curiously wedded to 
audacity, tenderness to violence. After 
this work, everything seems possible: 
the flood gates of invention are opened 
wide by the liberating contribution of 
the African influence, but its powerful 
and rigorous potentialities are also re- 
vealed in a stiffening of outline and a 
restraint of palette. 

In the following rooms we see, among 
other marvels: Picasso’s Femme en 
vert, his Jeune fille @ mandoline and 
his Pigeon aux petits pois; and Braque’s 
Femme @ la mandoline, his Violin, his 
Nature-morte a la Pipe, and his Gueri- 
don. Once again, I found Lhote’s can- 
vases characterless. The Delaunay paint- 
ings of 1908-1909 are excellent works, 
continuations of fauvism in a more 
restrained manner rather than precur- 
sors of cubism. The powerful Nef de 
Saint-Séverin, in particular, must seem 
strange to many visitors. It flagrantly 
contradicts the Picasso and Braque in- 
vestigations which hang nearby. 

Three large pictures by Gleizes (Por- 
trait de Jacques Nayral, La Chasse and 
Les Femmes @ la Cuisine), seem dull; 
whereas three small paintings by Juan 
Gris (Portrait de Maurice Raynal, Na- 
ture-morte au livre, and Nature-morte 
a Vécuelle) have an effective grace, a 
wonderful spiritual purity. 

In a corner, between two rooms, an- 
other extra-cubist surprise: Marcel Du- 
champ’s Les Joueurs d’échecs. 





————— 


Now for the basement. We are im- 
mediately confronted, or rather over- 
whelmed, by Delaunay’s sunny color. 
Here: the famous Fenétres and the first 
Formes circulaires. Facing this sensual 
debauch, Picasso continues his cubist 
variations. Here, too, we have Pi- 
cabia’s very beautiful Procession a Sé- 
ville and the most discreet—the most 
affective?—-canvas of the entire show: 
Braque’s Hommage @ J. 8. Bach. A lit- 
tle further on, more Lhotes, Metzingers 
and Herbins that hardly impressed me. 


But next, the handsomest wall of all: 
two of Delaunay’s Formes circulaires 
flanking L’Equipe de Cardiff—a feast 
of light that is not excessive, a cry of 
joy that is not irritating. But what prac- 
tical joker has placed opposite this de- 
light, this visceral health, three Gleizes 
canvases—harsh, dry, cerebral? They 
are like three old maids who don’t 
know what attitudes to adopt toward 
the abundant vitality which insolently 
confronts them. 


After the Delaunay wall, another 
magnificent one, less compact but equal- 
ly stimulating: Léger’s Les Contrastes 
de formes—four of his best paintings, 
all 1913. 

There is still another large room and 
a few nearby recesses. In these re- 
cesses we find more admirable Picassos 
and Braques. Undoubtedly the cubist 
works that are closest to pure abstrac- 
tion are the Braque collages of 1913 
and 1914: Le Damier, Le Petit Eclaireur 
and Aria de Bach, here hung together 
in an unforgettable sequence. In an- 
other little room, there are the sculp- 
tors: a series of works by Duchamp- 
Villon, Laurens, Lipchitz, Zadkine and 
Brancusi. And in a narrow cubicle, one 
finds a “philosophical” canvas by Kupka 
and Survage’s Rhythmes colores (1914), 
perhaps the first project for animated 
cartoons. 


Finally, in the great hall, near a dis- 
tinguished La Fresnaye, we find, hang- 
ing side by side, Robert Delaunay’s big 
Hommage 4 Bleriot and Prismes Elec- 
triques by his wife, Sonia. It seems that 
these two works of indisputable quality 
were similarly hung at the 1914 Salon 
des Independents. 

The last great surprise, at the other 
end of this hall, is Sonia Delaunay’s 
very long canvas Le Bal Bullier, which 
was shown at the Berlin Herbstsalon in 
1913 and since then has remained for- 
gotten, rolled up, in a corner of the 
artist’s studio. One of the most striking 
works in this prodigious ensemble, it 
gives proof that cubism also stems from 
Gauguin; the epoch, already so rich, 
has gained a new facet. 

Another revelation is Reth’s Le Res- 
taurant Hubin (1913), which has a 
very personal strength and rhythm. 
This painting would be enough to con- 
vince me, if I were not already con- 
vinced, that Reth deserved more con- 
sideration than he got in the history of 
cubism. Some of his 1912 and 1913 pic- 
tures have an incontestably autonomous 
style that should class him among the 
greatest artists of our time. 


My last word will be for Mondrian. 
Why is he treated “nolens volens” like 
a poor relative with just one canvas 
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stuck in a lonely corner? It might have 
been better not to have shown any- 
thing by this artist, so little known in 
Paris although he spent 25 years of his 
life there. One might argue that in 
such a broadly conceived group, Mon- 
drian’s historical position was well es- 
tablished by the works he painted in 
Paris from 1912 to 1914, and showed at 
the 1913 and 1914 Salons des Inde- 
pendents—works that were justly hon- 
ored by Apollinaire. Whatever Mon- 
drian’s later tendencies may have been, 
some of these canvases—admirable tok- 
ens of their time and fully within the 
cubist framework—might easily have 
been borrowed from Dutch museums. 
What were they worried about? 


Expatriates Protest 


Not yet available for review, the Salon 
des Refusés being staged by American. 


. artists in Paris and mentioned briefly 


in the February 15 editorial, will be 
covered in the March 15 issue. Mean- 
while, background for the show is sup- 
plied by Kenneth B. Sawyer, art critic 
for the European edition of the Herald 
Tribune. In a letter to ArT DiGcEstT, dated 
February 7, Sawyer writes: 


American Critic Reports 


“The cancellation of the ‘American 
Painters in France’ show, [a competi- 
tive exhibition] scheduled to open on 
February 11 at the Galerie des Beaux- 
Arts, has created something of a scan- 
dal in Paris art circles. The all-French 
jury, composed of Jean Cassou, cura- 
tor-in-chief of the Musée National d’Art 
Moderne, Edouard Georg, president of 
the Society of French Painters and En- 
gravers, and Rene Huyghe, professor 
of the Collége de France, concluded 
that ‘there were not sufficient works of 
outstanding merit to warrant carrying 
through the exhibition and awarding 
the prizes.’ Immediately a faction arose 
from the rejectees with cries of ‘French 
chauvinism’ and ‘biased jury.’ At a mass 
meeting held last night at the Café 
Select in Montparnasse, at which ap- 
proximately 150 American painters were 
present, a committee was appointed to 
organize a protest show. Several French 
galleries have offered their facilities, 
and a number of private individuals 
have come forward to offer money and 
publicity to carry on the plans. 

“The Paris police offered protection 
to the demonstrating painters, and the 
meeting became front page news in 
most of the Paris morning papers. The 
consequences of the cancellation and 
the protest meeting have not yet been 
entirely clarified; the usual irrespon- 
sible rumors of ‘embassy tampering’ 
and ‘communist plot’ have been aired 
publicly in a way only possible in Paris. 
Cablegrams to the United States have 
declared that the painting was ‘too ad- 
vanced’ for a French jury, and the 
affair is being blown up to the propor- 
tions of an international incident. 

“Such charges become confusing in 
the light of certain facts: M. Cassou, 
chairman of the jury and an important 
public figure, has been for years notor- 
iously ‘advanced’ in his selections for 
the Musée d’Art Moderne; he has also 
been extremely cordial to American and 
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other foreign painters. His contention 
is that the paintings which he was 
called upon to judge were atypical of 
‘real American art.’” 

Following up this initial report, Saw- 
yer writes in a letter of February 12: 

“The protest show will not be up 
before March 1; in fact, there is some 
doubt as to whether or not the jurying 
will be begun by then. After the heat 
of challenge cooled, the American com- 
mittee decided to take a calmer line.... 

“Cassou’s graciousness and his ob- 
vious sincerity have made the instiga- 
tors of the protest more than a little 
ashamed of the accusations that have 
been flung about. And the sympathetic 
tenor of the French newspapers, as op- 
posed to that of the American, has 
quashed much of the anti-French feel- 
ing, which had at first run high. In the 
meantime, the committee has confirmed 
the anonymous prize money, and is in 
process of selecting the best of all pos- 
sible galleries for the show.” 


French Critic Reacts 


Michel Seuphor, French critic whose 
article on the cubist show at the Musée 
d’Art Moderne appears opposite, was 
asked by ArT DIGEST to comment on 
the episode. His statement: 

“There have always been many Amer- 
ican painters in Paris and it is very 
normal that they should want to show 
their work. Paintings are made to be 
seen and freely discussed by the public. 
Why do we need a jury? Has a jury 
ever really served any purpose? 

“Mr. Cassou and Mr. Huyghe are two 
very distinguished people for whom I 
have great regard. They have ren- 
dered an invaluable service to art. But 
when they set themselves up as judges 
of their young contemporaries, they 
burden themselves with an incongenial 
task and their countenances change 
colors. Who, then, is to judge a work of 
art? Time, only time. Thus, young 
painters must have the greatest freedom 
to show their work and, if they choose, 
to scandalize the public and the critics. 

“Among the 300 American painters 
now living in Paris, I know several 
whose originality seems to me incon- 
testable. But I strongly doubt that any 
paintings by Sam Francis, or Ellsworth 
Kelly, or Jack Kennedy, or Koenig, or 
Zimmerman, could ever get by an offi- 
cial jury. No more than 20 years ago 
a Stella, a Rattner, a Man Ray, a Stuart 
Davis, a Bruce, would have passed a 
jury when these painters were part of 
the Parisian crowd. 

“If artists wish to show their work 
to the public, let them form a society, 
share the expense and rent a hall. 
That’s all. It’s up to each visitor to 
find what he likes and up to the critics 
to let their ink flow freely. Juries will 
be summoned to determine prizes at 
country fairs. Picking the fattest ox, 
the strongest horse—things that are 
palpable and measureable—this is a 
jury’s job. No barometer, no standard 
of value exists in art. A true work of 
art is full of imponderables and sur- 
prises which take effect only after a 
long period of time. There is no alterna- 
tive but to let the slow action of its 
secret ferment take its course.” 


COAST-TO-COAST 


BOSTON 


by Patrick Morgan 


Boston: The great exhibition of French 
drawings that opened in Washington has 
come to Cambridge for a showing at 
the Fogg Museum until March 9. These 
“Masterpieces from Five Centuries” are 
loaned from France, from public and 
private collections in Europe, with one 
exception—the Fouquet drawing from 
the Metropolitan Museum. The Fogg 
is augmenting the show with related 
material from its own rich collection. 
Added, for instance, is another Toulouse 
Lautrec drawing of the same subject as 
the one loaned from the Albi Museum. 
Related to, but not directly developed 
from the drawing, the Ingres portrait 
of Madame Reiset came to the Fogg 
through the Winthrop bequest; it, too, 
will be shown, Various Clouet draw- 
ings belonging to Harvard will be in- 
cluded, among them a portrait of Fran- 
cis II and one of his wife, Mary Queen 
of Scots, in white mourning after her 
year-long marriage. Several studies by 
Géricault for his Raft of The Medusa 
will be added for comparison with the 
pair from the Rouen Museum. 
. e a 

In the galleries the following shows 
are on this month: 

At the Childs Gallery: work by Louis 
Bouché who exhibits here less regularly 
than in New York. 

At the Shore Studio Galleries, the 
present show of Xavier Gonzalez is be- 
ing held over into March. His show of 


ArP: Dream of the Owl 
At the Institute in Boston 
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GARGALLO: Head of a Picador. At Denver 


watercolors and oils, though representa- 
tional, is based on strong abstract con- 
struction that gives a bite to the other- 
wise picturesque harbor subject matter. 
Following this, a show of Lawrence 
Kupferman’s work, both watercolors 
and oils, will give Boston a chance to 
see the development of this already es- 
tablished artist. 

At Boris Mirski Gallery, the African 
Iasks continue to March 14. After this, 
the work of a painter-teacher, Barbara 
Swan, will be hung. She is a graduate 
of the School of The Museum of Fine 
Arts and of Wellesley; has taught at 
both these places and also at Tufts; 
and is now at Milton Academy. She 
won a fellowship and thereby managed 
a two-year trip abroad. 

At Margaret Brown Gallery, the wa- 
tercolors, drawings and monotypes of 
Katherine Sturgis will be shown. Her 
delicate, yet dependable approach to 
her media is sustained and always fresh. 

At the Vose Galleries, from March 2 
to March 14, silhouettes by Elizabeth 
W. Mixter will be shown. These are to 
be followed up with watercolors in 
free technique by Arthur Healey. 

At Doll and Richards Gallery, the 
meticulously accurate archeological 
work of Joseph Lindon Smith will bring 
Egypt to Boston from March 2 to March 
21. The paintings, circulated by the 
Smithsonian, have been seen mostly un- 
der educational auspices and their un- 
canny accuracy has been stressed as 
“truth” of a factual sort. Now, maybe, 
the accuracy of their uncanniness will 
reveal them as art. Their trompe Voeil 
quality is basically a triumph of surreal 
creation. People touch them to find out. 

© oe ae 

At the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, from March 4 to 29, a selection of 
some 40 pictures from the Lee Ault 
Collection will be shown. Selected by 
James S. Plaut, director of the institute, 
the paintings are all by thoroughly es- 
tablished artists, to say the least, with 
the possible exception of two, Ripper 
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and Bourgeois. The latter has a hand- 
some, somewhat enigmatic cityscape, 
Incident in the Louvre Palace, done in 
strictly limited but clear, clean color. 
The former’s less clear countryscape, 
with a malevolent birdlike form hover- 
ing above, seems out of place in the 
group. The list of the other painters 
and sculptors represented gives a clear 
notion of the collection’s scope. There 
are paintings by Cézanne, Renoir, Degas, 
Vuillard, Picasso, Gris, Braque, Rouault, 
Matisse, Mir6, Modigliani, de Chirico, 
Klee, Nicholson, Marin, and Tamayo. 
And there is sculpture by Moore, 
Marini, Arp [see illustration on preced- 
ing page], Brancusi, and Giacometti. 

Not only have these been chosen from 
top-flight artists, but the objects them- 
selves are especially discriminately 
chosen, for even a big name can occa- 
sionally produce a comparatively dull 
piece. This group of paintings and sculp- 
ture bears witness to Plaut’s safe recog- 
nition of importance and to the collec- 
tor’s rare choice of quality. 

On the back of an earlier Picasso 
still-life of fruit is written in the mas- 
ter’s hand the following dedication: 
a mon ami Monsieur, trés affectweuse- 
ment, Picasso. 

To dedicate affection to any unspeci- 
fied gentleman is making out a kind of 
blank check on an emotional bank. One 
wonders vaguely for what quantity the 
check would have been drawn. 

6 € 6 

Already in March, Boston is girding 
its loins against the June Boston Fes- 
tival. This occasion, inaugurated a year 
ago, is to be repeated on a bigger-better 
basis. Art-in-the-streets is the under- 
lying idea, for the.show takes place on 
the “historic and colorful” Public Gar- 
den, Last year, an unseasonable hail 
storm accompanied the hanging. There 
are unforseen difficulties in carrying art 
to the public places, Nevertheless, the 
show brought an _ estimated 200,000 
visitors to see the work of northern 
New England artists. 


Literary Inspiration in Art 


What have been the artist’s most fer- 
tile sources of inspiration from world 
literature? “Art Tells the Story,” «an 
exhibition continuing through Aprii «t 
the Denver Art Museum, suggests ti:at 
they are the Bible, the classical myths 
of Greece and Rome, and the Oriental 
religious tales concerning Buddha, Siva 
and Vishnu. 

Prepared as a special study project 
for the Denver Public Schools, the ex- 
hibition covers a time span of some 
4,000 years. Its illustrative material in- 
cludes tapestries, oils, prints, ceramics, 
stone and wood carvings, bronzes, 
wrought gold and crystal work. 

Interesting parallels and contrasts of 
interpretation punctuate the show. Epi- 
sodes from Don Quixote, for example, 
are illustrated in a Daumier painting, 
two Berman watercolors, a painting by 
Gropper, and an 18th-century Royal 
Gobelin tapestry. St. George and the 
Dragon is depicted by Salvador Dali 
and by an unknown 15th-century wood 
carver. The story of Achilles is recount- 
ed in a bronze, a tapestry, and a ce- 
ramic vase. 

Showing concurrently at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, the newest addition to 
the Denver Art Museum’s multiple 
branch operation, is an exhibition titled 
“Bulls and Bullfighters,” demonstrating 
the art of tauromachia. The museum’s 
bullfight collection, including some 800 
objects, forms the nucleus of the show. 
The bulk of this material was collected 
by Charles Bayly, Jr., of Denver, and is 
said to rival collections in the capitals 
of Spain and Mexico. 

The complete set of Goya’s bullfight 
etchings is a feature of this display. 
These prints illustrate the history of 
the sport as it was first introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, as it became the 
passion of the Spanish aristocracy, and 
finally as it was taken over by the pro- 
fessional matador. 

Other prints on view include Manet’s 
famous Dead Matador, and colored en- 
gravings out of the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury which center attention on enter- 
taining minutiae of the crowds, the 
fights, and the bulls. 

Of contemporary “corrida” interpre- 
tations, there is a Picasso oil which ex- 
presses the terror and the potential 
violence of bullfighting. By another 
Spaniard, Pablo Gargallo, there is a 
wrought iron Head of a Picador. De- 
scriptive of the full ritual of the bull- 
fight, there is a sequence of eight paint- 
ings by John Ulbright, assistant direc- 
tor of the Denver museum. 


International Carpet Contest 


Leo Wollner of Vienna, Austria, has 
won $1,400 in prizes after capturing 
first and second awards and an: honor- 
able mention in the Fleischman Inter- 
national Carpet Design Competition 
held under the auspices of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Wollner’s designs, to- 
gether with about 90 others chosen from 
1,200 patterns entered by artists of the 
United States and 43 foreign countries, 
will be shown March 3 through April 5 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts. Subse- 
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quently the show will be circulated by 
the American Federation of Arts. 

Dr. Edgar P. Richardson, director of 
the institute, was chairman of the jury 
which included Hollis S, Baker, presi- 
dent, Baker Furniture, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Charles Eames, designer, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Belle Krasne, edi- 
tor, Art Digest, New York; Frank E. 
Masland III, vice president, C. H. Mas- 
land and Sons, Carlisle, Pa.; Charles 
Nagel, Jr., director, Brooklyn Museum, 
N. Y., and Eero Saarinen, architect, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Honors in the design competition were 
equally divided between U.S. and foreign 
artists. George R. Duncan, Jr., Oakland, 
Calif., won third prize, and Ed Tray- 
nor, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., fourth. 
Ten $50 honorable mention prizes were 
divided equally between Americans and 
Europeans. For a complete list of 
awards see page 27. 

“The quality of entries was remark- 
ably high,” said jury chairman Dr, Rich- 
ardson. “The designs deemed best by 
the jury differ greatly from the type 
usually termed ‘traditional’ and yet are 
adaptable to almost any style of home 
decoration popular today.” 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Jurors of the 
43rd Annual of the Associated Artists, 
which will remain at the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh until March 12, 
drastically cut the number of works 
included in this year’s show. Only 461 
works were selected for showing from 
1,241 submissions. Biggest cut was in 
oil paintings—164 this season over 235 
last. Prizes totaling $2,110 were award- 
ed, with top Carnegie money of $200 
going to Marjorie Eklind for her best 
group of two oils, “Sleeping Child’ and 
“Night Flowers.” In addition to the 
cash prizes (for details of honors see 
page 27) purchases worth $2,100 will 
be made later. The annual includes 
painting in all media, sculpture, book- 
binding, ceramics, jewelry and metal- 
work, and weavings. Judges for the ex- 
hibition were Amedee Ozenfant, Hob- 
son Pittman, and Benton Spruance, 
painters; Concetta Scaravaglione, sculp- 
tor; and Harold Brennan, craftsman. 


Dallas, Texas: The complete Lasker col- 
lection of French paintings ranging 
from Corot to Matisse will have its 
first full showing at the Dallas Museum 
from March 7 to April 1. The group 
has been loaned to the museum by Mrs. 
Albert D. Lasker as a memorial to her 
late husband, and as a benefit for the 
Texas division of the American Cancer 
Society. Among artists represented in 
the collection are Van Gogh, Cézanne, 
Lautrec, Utrillo, Renoir, Picasso, Braque, 
Redon, Bombois, and Morisot. 


Urbana, Illinois: In conjunction with II- 
linois University’s annual Festival of 
Contemporary Arts, “American Crafts- 
men, 1953,” an exhibition of 75 works 
by America’s leading craftsmen, will be 
shown from March 15 to April 12. 
Works by 50 artists in the fields of 
ceramics, weaving, silver, jewelry de- 
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sign, enameling and related areas will 
be invited for the show. In addition, a 
series of lecture-demonstrations by 
Jack Lenor Larsen, textile designer and 
weaver, Carlton Ball, ceramist, and 
Robert von Neumann, jewelry designer, 
will be offered concurrently with the 
show. 


Great Neck, Long Island: For the second 
year, the Great Neck Educational As- 
sociation offers “Art in America, 20th 
Century,” an exhibition which attempts 
to document “the complex movements 
and counter - movements” in American 
art of the past 50 years. On view at the 
John Wanamaker Furniture Galleries 
in Great Neck until March 14, the show 
features 60 paintings and sculptures 
borrowed from many sources, among 
them the Whitney Museum; the Down- 
town, Kootz and Knoedler galleries, 
and numerous private collectors. Art- 
ists represented include Avery, Eakins, 
Feininger, Grosz, Hartley, Pollock, Ry- 
der, Shahn, Calder, Flanagan and Tobey. 


Chicago, Illinois: Chicago Art Institute’s 
Gallery of Art Interpretation, under the 
direction of Katharine Kuh, has re- 
opened with an exhibition titled “Both 
Sides of American Art.” Designed to 
show how American art has been influ- 
enced by European and Oriental tradi- 
tions, the exhibition includes such juxta- 
positions as a Daumier lithograph and 
one by Bellows; an 18th-century coarse- 
ly woven cretonne and a fine weave of 
England; and a Japanese bird painting 
along with a Morris Graves on the same 
theme. 


Delray Beach, Florida: A retrospective 
exhibition of 22 works by. Georgia 
O’Keeffe will be held at the Mayo Hill 
Galleries in Delray Beach, Florida, from 





March 16 to April 11. The show, which 
includes works ranging from 1924 to 
1950, was organized by Jerry Bywaters, 
director of the Dallas Museum (where 
it will be shown later), Thomas Gag- 
lione of the Mayo Hill Galleries, and 
Edith Halpert of New York’s Downtown 
Gallery which is lending most of the 
paintings. One of the original group 
working with Alfred Stieglitz in his 
“291” gallery, Georgia O’Keeffe has 
gained recognition steadily since 1924. 
Until now she has not had a-retrospec- 
tive exhibition outside of a major pub- 
lic institution. 


Boston, Massachusetts: Paintings by a 
Swedish-American “discovery,” Harold 
Magnus Larson, are being shown in- 
definitely at the Robert C. Vose Gal- 
leries in Boston. The artist, who died 
recently at the age of 87, was a self- 
taught painter who spent most of his 
life as a cook and dish-washer in New 
York and Brooklyn clubs. According to 
Vose: ‘“‘Almost all the pictures are tanta- 
lizing in their strange combination of 
‘primitive’ and sophisticated elements.” 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan: In the 
Fourth Biennial Exhibition of Textiles 
and Ceramics, at the Museum of Cran- 
brook Academy through March 15, 49 
artists are showing ceramic sculpture, 
silk screen prints, decorative vessels 
and hand-woven fabrics. This year, for 
the first time, a few power-loomed tex- 
tiles are included also. Museum pur- 
chases from the show include silk screen 
prints by Lucienne Day, Alexander 
Girard and Eszter Haraszty; a ceramic 
sculpture by John Caruthers; a stone- 
ware platter by Karen Karnes, and a 
stoneware storage jug by Peter H. 
Voulkos. 


O’KEEFFE: Ram’s Head with Hollyhock Hills 
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Landmarks of Three Centuries: A Benefit Show of 


More than 60 major American paintings dating from an 
anonymous canvas of 1670 to a Jackson Pollock of 1950 
form a show this month at Wildenstein Galleries in New 
York. Titled “Landmarks of American Art,” the survey is 
being staged for the benefit of the American Federation 
of Arts. Selections were made by a committee of prominent 


r 


American Painting 


museum authorities and are lent by U. S. museums and 
other public and private sources. John I. H. Baur, curator 
of the Whitney Museum, has written the catalogue text. 


Graves’ Blind Bird (above left); RypEr’s Temple of the 
Mind (right); BINGHAM’s Raftsmen Playing Cards (below). 
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NEW YORK 


One Man's Collection 


That the taste of one good man is. as 
valid as the taste of angels is demon- 
strated by the exhibition of works from 
the Edward Root Collection, handsome- 
ly installed at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art till April 12. Comprising more 
than 130 paintings, watercolors, draw- 
ings and constructions (of which most 
are by Americans and roughly an eighth 
by contemporary British and Irish art- 
ists), this selection exhibits a taste on 
the part of the collector that is dis- 
tinguished, catholic and, in view of the 
changes that a half century have brought 
to American art, amazingly elastic. 
Edward Root, who lives in Clinton, 
N. Y., is the son of Elihu Root, Sr., Sec- 
retary of State under Theodore Roose- 
velt, and himself an excellent painter. 


sparkling Maurice Prendergast was 
bought right out of the Armory Show 
of 1913 and Root “had Charlie Pren- 
dergast carve a frame for it.” About 
the same time he acquired the large, 
bravura Jack and Russell Burke by 
George Luks [see illustration]. 

But while it is easy to be impressed 
by large works, Root’s perceptiveness 
is evident in his happy choices of small 
pieces. How charming is Closing the 
Cafe, the little Luks of 1904. And La 
Belle Range by Davies, a watercolor in 
unusual format—8 x 24”—is a work of 
magic. There are two excellent flower 
pieces by Demuth, a vigorous drawing 
by Boardman Robinson, and a freshly 
brushed still-life by Henry Varnum 
Poor. Franklin Watkins has two paint- 
erly figure pieces, and Marin, a typ- 
ical watercolor. 


and Rothko, and a drawing by DeKoon- 
ing—one of the best things in the show, 
and clearly visible to the spectator from 
a distance of two galleries [see illus- 
tration]. 

This is no dream, or ideal, collection. 
Root assembled it in the passage of 
time, and before history had made its 
judgments. If one questions some of 
Root’s judgments, it is with due respect 
to his private tastes and with the reali- 
zation that the questioning is done from 
a vantage point Root never had—or 
cared for. But there can be no question 
of the effect that his generosity and 
enthusiasm have had on American art. 
His purchases helped spark the opening 
phases of contemporary American paint- 
ing; and he gave support to many art- 
ists when they needed it most—at the 
beginning.—SIDNEY GEIST. 





At the Metropolitan: Luks: Jack and Russell Burke (left); DEKoonING: Untitled Drawing (right). 


Root began his collection on a trip to 
Europe in 1902 and has augmented it 
up to the present. From 1920 to 1940 
he conducted a course in the apprecia- 
tion of fine arts at Hamilton College; 
and he has assisted in the formation of 
the collection of the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute of Utica, N. Y. 

The group at the Metropolitan in- 
cludes about half of the total number 
of works acquired by Root. Most of 
the pictures were bought soon after 
they were painted, with the notable ex- 
ception of four 1916-17 Burchfield wa- 
tercolors which were dug out of the 
artist’s portfolio in 1929. If there is no 
Henri, Glackens, or Sloan, it is be- 
cause Root, to quote him, “didn’t have 
enough money in those days.” And a 
similar consideration seems to have pre- 
vented him from acquiring a Hartley 
and Shahn (he admires both artists) 
and a larger Stuart Davis than the one 
in the exhibition. 

The earliest piece is a studied land- 
scape in watercolor, dated 1896, by Eil- 
shemius; and the latest, a watercolor 
and a drawing, both dated 1950, by 
Glasco and Motherwell respectively. The 
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Hopper’s watercolor, Gloucester Har- 
bor, sings more clearly, if not more 
loudly, than his large landscape in oil. 
Speicher’s small, easy landscape, Plowed 
Field and Winter Rye, accuses this art- 
ist’s large canvases of heaviness. And 
the bright Shanker watercolors accuse 
his large oil of dullness. Tomlin’s cubist 
still-life accuses the Tomlin abstrac- 
tion of being decorative; the latter re- 
plies, “So are you.” 

Stuart Davis’ brilliant little tempera 
painting makes the comparable Ben 
Nicholsons look polite and tweedy; in 
fact, with the exception of the Graham 
Sutherlands, the British and Irish ex- 
amples do not come off very well. And 
if one end of the collection is unbal- 
anced by 16 Burchfields, Hoppers, and 
Speichers, the collection is restored to 
a certain equilibrium by an imbalance 
at the other end: 13 Tunnards, Stam- 
oses, and Ernsts. In between, to men- 
tion them briefly, are good examples of 
Feininger, Congdon, Calfee, Tobey and 
Graves; a gay construction by Hess, 
and a fine drawing by Leon Kelly. 

The last wall of the exhibition comes 
to life with paintings by Gorky, Pollock 


Many Men's Drawings 


An exhibition of four centuries of Eu- 
ropean drawings, at the Jacques Selig- 
man Galleries until March 15, has been 
admirably varied to include work by 
famous artists, and by men whose 
oeuvre is seldom, if ever, available in 
this country. Yet these same unknown 
artists display an instinct for design 
and a_ perception of constructional 
rhythms that brings distinction to their 
papers. In the early group of French 
16th-century artists, a combat scene at- 
tributed to Antoine Caron, a drama of 
violent movement, is carried out with 
an impressive relevancy of volumes and 
contours. A self-portrait by Mellan, a 
watercolor drawing, glows with vitality. 
Simon Vouet’s King Solomon is a ma- 
jestic figure with detail subordinated 
to mass. La Hyre and Le Sueur also 
contribute excellent drawings, the for- 
mer Eveque Secourant des Pestiferes, 
the latter Etude de Figure d Ange. 

In the next century, Carmontelle’s 
Le Comte de Lauraguais, showing a cour- 
tier seated at a window, presents the 
work of a society “columnist” whose 
many portraits preserved the character 
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of costumes, attitudes, foibles and rank 
of the great personages of the period. 
An Italian drawing of this division is 
Tiepolo’s Christ at Gethsemane, an in- 
tensely dramatic scene from his series 
on the life of St. Peter, of which the 
only other known example is in the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

In the 19th-century group, the Eng- 
lish Richard Bonnington whose bril- 
liance and precocity are remarkable— 
he died when 26—is represented by one 
of his famous watercolors of Greenwich 
and by two exquisitely delicate draw- 
ings of ships. Géricault’s drawing of a 
battle scene possesses the sense of vital 
rhythm and expressionistic design of 
old master sketches. Delacroix’ superb 
Arab steed and two papers by De- 
launay—one an early, decorative cub- 
ist design, the other a late, tender real- 
istic Young Man—are other important 
items. A dazzling watercolor drawing, 


landscape drawing exhibition, and judg- 
ing from the quality and quantity of 
the work (half from the Morgan’s own 
collection and the rest on loan from 
major museums and private collections) 
our resources are rich and extensive. 
Among the many artists represented are 
Elsheimer, Campagnola, Titian, Caracci, 
Rubens, Poussin, Guardi, Gainsborough, 
Seurat and Van Gogh. 

For the Renaissance man and his 
descendents, landscape drawing became 
more than mere identification of a place. 
Rendering a landscape was an occa- 
sion for contemplation, it was an artist’s 
declaration of love, his “feeling into” 
his environment. In this exhibition one 
can trace the shifting modes of vision, 
the nuances of interpretation. One sees 
the cool northern light, trapped in 


Patinir’s dense forests, released in Rem- 
brandt’s glowing suffusions. Or one finds 
Claude’s flickering southern lights dis- 


ae 


inating lake and village. But this is no 
longer the primitive topographical in- 
ventory; it is a sensitive expression of 
a universal. Suppressing minutiae, ad- 
justing contours arid creating horizons 
in infinity, Bruegel works in a timeless 
abstract mode, finding and expressing 
the essence of landscape.—Dore ASHTON. 


New York Cityscapes 


In case there’s anyone around who 
doesn’t realize that the city of New 
York is celebrating its tercentenary this 
year, Downtown Gallery calls attention 
to the fact with its current exhibition 
(through March 7) of paintings of New 
York. That artists have lived in, and 
painted pictures of, New York for quite 
some time now is hardly news. But this 
fact does give unity and perspective to 
an interesting assemblage of contem- 
porary American paintings. Most of the 
paintings are by gallery members; and 





At the Morgan Library: ANNIBALE CaArrRAccI: Jacob Asleep (left); SeurAT: Lighthouse at Honfleur (right). 


Galatea, by the mystic and symbolist 
Moreau; a magnificent nude figure by 
Maillol; an early Femme Assise by 
Modigliani; a neo-classical Picasso fig- 
ure piece, and studies for paintings by 
Léger and Seurat add further interest 
to this section.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


European Landscapes 


Since Petrarch climbed Mont Ventoux 
expressly to enjoy the magnificance of 
the Avignon landscape, the western 
world has treated landscape as a sepa- 
rate object of contemplation. Renais- 
sance resurrection of personal vision 
nurtured the art of landscape drawing 
which is honored in a superb show on 
view at the Morgan Library through 
April 11. The exhibition, “Landscape 
Drawings and Watercolors—Breugel to 
Cézanne,” includes more than 90 ex- 
amples recording the climates of Eu- 
rope over a period of four centuries. 
It is this country’s first comprehensive 
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persed and analyzed in Cézanne. But one 
can also trace moods—rare hedonist 
joy in Fragonard’s sparkling gouache, 
or macrocosmic awe in Corot’s view of 
Mount Soracte, Above all, one can as- 
sess the prevailing temperament of suc- 
cessive periods—periods in which “in- 
terior landscapes” had not yet effaced 
visual excitement; in which supersonic 
speed and atomic measure had not al- 
tered simple perceptions; and in which 
man had the leisure to acknowledge 
nature’s stately pace. 

An Alpine drawing by Pieter Breugel 
the Elder, acquired by the Morgan last 
summer, can symbolize all artists’ identi- 
fication with environment. Done soon 
after Bruegel’s return from a trip to 
Italy in 1552, the quill-pen and bistre 
ink drawing is an affectionate yet awe- 
inspired record of his deep response to 
the Italian Alps. One sees rocky inclines, 
feathering conifers, a village nestling 
in the valley and a cold fortress dom- 


works by Feininger, Glackens, Hopper, 
Prendergast and Sloan have been bor- 
rowed for the occasion. 

The various ways of seeing the city 
—both the idioms of specific painters 
and the trends related to the many 
movements of modern art—make this 
a diversified group. For Glackens and 
Prendergast the city could almost have 
been Paris of the 1870s and ’80s. Color 
is light and the crowds are festive. 

For Davis, O’Keeffe, Sheeler and 
Spencer the city is angular and tower- 
ing. Its people hardly exist and its per- 
sonality is in the sharp edges of its 
buildings and the sweep of its bridges. 
Sheeler’s Windows is the most immacu- 
late and precise instance of this direc- 
tion. Everything in it looks brand new, 
and there is a cold beauty to the diag- 
onal thrust of towers balanced by rows 
of windows. 

Marin is represented by his 1932 paint- 
ing Mid-Manhattan No. 2—one of his 
finest paintings, one least involved with 
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style. Here economy of color, shifting 
planes, and a bouyancy of luminous 
whites show Marin’s roots in cubism. 
Identification with cubism occurs also 
in the Stella and the Feininger. Both 
artists seem to penetrate beneath the 
skin of reality to find metaphors for the 
city’s dynamism. Stella’s New York has 
vertical accents of upward movement 
broken by brief dashes of pure color; 
while Feininger finds a mysterious 
poetry in dry skeletal forms of towers 
appearing in tentative notations through 
the grey of Manhattan Dusk. 

To other painters, the people of the 
city are its real meaning. On idyllic 
afternoons in Karfiol’s Central Park, 
brutalized in Levine’s Gangsters Fun- 
eral, or simply resigned and waiting 
behind windows in Shahn’s Morton 
Street, they are all formed and affected 
by the city about them.—PauL BRACH. 


Designs for a Refregier Mural 


Anton Refregier, who can paint a Christ- 
mas card or a mural, is showing a series 
of drawings and casein paintings at the 
A. C. A, Gallery until March 14, Of 
special interest in this exhibition are 
five panels which constitute the design 
for a ceramic mural to be installed 
on the facade of a synagogue in Hill- 
crest, Queens. Limited by his patrons 
to an imagery that excluded both the 
use of the human figure and pure ab- 
straction, Refregier, himself a non-Jew, 
embarked on a study of Jewish religion 
and customs. Readings in the Old Testa- 
ment, talks with a rabbi, and visits to 
the Jewish Museum resulted in a sym- 
bolic treatment that is clear to the 
general viewer and should be of interest 
to the non-Jew as well as the Jew. 
In the panel called The Will to Sur- 
vive, a synagogue, a book, a violin and 
a telescope are unconsumed in the 


REFREGIER: The Will to Survive 
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midst of flames; and in The Lion and 
the Lamb a lion does lie down with a 
lamb. The Sabbath is a touching por- 
trait of a table laden with food and 


candles, while laborers’ tools rest 
against it. The color in these panels 
is high and clear; it is hoped that the 
smallness of many of the elements will 
not cause them to disintegrate under 
the impact of outdoor light. 

Among the easel paintings, a large 
symbolic panel called Lincoln continues 
Refregier’s mural manner. A degree of 
intimacy is finally achieved in Children 
Painting. 

Refregier is an excellent craftsman 
with a personal style, but the rigidity of 
his style sometimes robs his personages 
of humanity—in spite of his good senti- 
ments.—SIDNEY GEIST. 


Forthcoming Benefits 


The first exhibition of any substan- 
tial part of actor Edward G. Robin- 
son’s art collection will be shown 
from March 4 through April 12 at 
the Museum of Modern Art, and 
later at the National Gallery in 
Washington. 

Forty works, mostly pictures by 
French masters of the 19th century, 
will be shown, among them a Corot, 
a Degas, a large Seurat, three 
Renoirs, two Toulouse-Lautrec’s (one 
of which is the well-known Jane 
Avril Dansant.), Van Gogh’s Le Pere 
Tanguy, and Cézanne’s The Black 
Clock. Later French work to be 
shown is by Gauguin, Utrillo, Ma- 
tisse, Picasso, Rouault and Vuillard. 

According to Robinson’s request 


that some worthy cause be aided by 
the exhibition, there will be a pre- 
view opening on the night of March 


3. Proceeds of the $7.50 preview 
charge will benefit the museum’s 
New York School fund. 

Another benefit exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Public Education As- 
sociation on behalf of the public 
schools and colleges of New York 
City, will open March 18 for a 
month’s showing at the Paul Rosen- 
berg galleries. Admission charge will 
be 60 cents. 

Titled “Collector’s Choice” this ex- 
hibition will feature 28 French paint- 
ings from private New York collec- 
tions. It will include impressionist 
and post-impressionist work which 
has not been seen publicly for a 
decade or more. 





In Baziotes' Aquarium 


In his current show of oils and pastels 
(at the Kootz Gallery to March 14) 
William Baziotes presents a strange 
but gentle world, one which has its 
logic and lucidity. Carefully avoiding 
the wide open spaces of abstract-ex- 
pressionism, Baziotes creates muted the- 
aters of action, quiet retreats, roman- 
tically illumined aquaria filled with un- 
derwater references, with floating ap- 
paritions softly elastic in contour and 
elegantly sinuous in movement—a uni- 
verse of images related in pacific grace. 
Nearly always his forms are distin- 











BAZIOTES: Moon Fantasy 


guished by a poetic whimsy so con- 
vincingly realized that the painted vi- 
sions seem to have been unveiled rather 
than created. 

That he manages to make his images 
persuasive while converting them into 
handsomely painted surfaces is indica- 
tive of Baziotes’ sensibility and crafts- 
manship. He can “feel into” his forms, 
be one with them, and, at the same 
time perform objectively as a dextrous 
and highly gifted manipulator of paint. 
One doesn’t see his colors as simple 
flatnesses: they are always somehow 
tinged or qualified by presences of other 
hues beneath, or filmed over in a con- 
stant play of subtle modulations, In the 
greenish, deeply saturated Grotto, for 
example, or in the blonde and lyrically 
articulated Moon Fantasy, mere defini- 
tion of the colors would hardly convey 
their inner pulse. 

Occasionally Baziotes manifests a 
quiet humor. In The Net a large floun- 
derish form, bloated and grayed, moves 
with slow uncertainty from its loosely 
netted aquatic base to meet a smaller, 
crescent-shaped and sharply pointed 
morsel, glowing in seductive bluish-pink, 
somehuw petite and feminine, tooth- 
some but armed. And all around them 
is the calm, pellucid blue. 

There are one or two paintings which 
narrowly skirt an over-gracefulness, al- 
most a saccharinity; but when Baziotes 
“clicks” (as he does in the violet-skied 
Primeval Landscape, where the dancing, 
black, many-limbed creature and the 
greened-gray being commune with a 
Single singing blued-yellow leaf form), 
he creates a pictorial domain which 
is evocative and compelling, 

SAM FEINSTEIN. 


Modern Changes Policy 


In a major change of policy, the Mu- 
seum  ;f Modern Art has announced its 
decision to make the most important 
works in its possession the nucleus of 
a permanent collection of great modern 
masterworks. 

Plans have been made to set aside 
special galleries for the purpose of keep- 
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Monet: La Japonaise 


ing on permanent exhibition works to 
be acceded and additional works to be 
added to the collection. 

Heretofore, the museum’s policy has 
been to collect only with the eventual 
intention of dispersing its acquisitions 
to other institutions. 

The new policy, says John Hay Whit- 
ney, chairman of the board of trustees, 
is based on the belief that “it is essen- 
tial for the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the museum’s entire collection 
to have permanently on public view 
masterpieces of the modern movement 
beginning with the latter half of the 
19th century.” 

Whitney points out that the museum’s 
acquisitions will be reconsidered period- 
ically with the end in view of transfer- 
ring some works to the permanent col- 
lection and disposing of others. 

Currently the Modern is exhibiting 
newly acquired works by European and 
American artists. This group will re- 
main on exhibition until March 15 and 
will be reviewed next issue. It includes 
drawings and sculpture by three young 
British artists recently honored in the 
1952 Venice Biennale—Reg Butler, Ken- 
neth Armitage and Lynn Chadwick; 
paintings by Stuart Davis, Edwin Dick- 
inson, and Jackson Pollock; sculptures 
by Joseph Goto and Ibram Lassaw. 


An Early Monet 


Throughout this month, Claude Monet’s 
last major figure painting will be on 
display at Duveen Brothers. Painted 
in 1876 when the artist was only 36, 
La Japonaise is an impressive and 
disquieting work. It portrays the art- 
ist’s first wife in a heavily embroid- 
ered robe, holding a fan, and _ look- 
ing coquettishly out at the spectator. 
Two fans lie on the floor and several 
others are suspended on the wall. 
The canvas strikes the eye at once 
because of its size—91 x 55%,”—and 
proceeds to fool the eye with a heavily 
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pigmented rendering of the rich em- 
broidery which seems to be lifted above 
the surface of the canvas. The contrast 
with the delicate painting of the head 
produces a somewhat bizarre effect 
that is abetted by other phenomena: the 
presence in the embroidery of the de- 
sign of a surprisingly realistic and 
menacing warrior, and the illusion of 
movement that is lent to the fan in 
the lady’s hand as the spectator’s glance 
moves from fan to fan. 

The human figure with its psychologi- 
cal content troubled Monet; he was 
after all interested in color and light. 
From La Japonaise he went on to paint 
the great landscapes that exercised his 
unerring eye and graceful touch. 

—SIDNEY GEIST. 


The Late Gorky 


The late Arshile Gorky was a very 
gifted, very uneven artist. Unable to 
free his work from an obsessive pre- 
occupation with certain rather elemen- 
tary motifs, unable to settle down to 
any one style which he could make 
fully his own, he managed still to pro- 
duce a handful of really fine paintings. 
The exhibition of 18 of Gorky’s late 
paintings at the Janis Gallery (until 
March 14) includes several examples of 
his art at its best—and at its most 
facile, 

On the whole the earlier paintings 
in this show are the more painterly. 
Housatonic Falls (1942-43) is less linear, 
less obsessed with phallic and intestinal 
shapes than later work, and exemplifies 
a more structural, more truly plastic 
approach—not unlike Delaunay’s. Color 
in the earlier paintings—especially in 
Water of the Flowery Mill and in the 
famous The Liver is the Cock’s Comb, 
both painted in 1944—is stronger and 
more sumptuous too. 

In most of the later work, color, dom- 
inated by pink, is applied in thin 
scrubbed washes. Knobby concretions, 
clusters of flame, pelvis and genital 
shapes are outlined in sharp black line 
and scattered across the canvas. In 
some of these paintings there is hardly 
any composition at all: what is sug- 
gested instead is a page of notes about 
freely associated organic forms. In oth- 
ers, however, composition is open, airy 
and as taut as a spring. Influences dur- 
ing these years (1945 to 1948) are 
Tchelitchew, Mir6, Matta and Picasso. 
Of Gorky’s delicate paintings, the un- 
titled canvas of 1946 is a gem, but too 
many are marred by showy displays of 
virtuoso draftsmanship, by lack of or- 
ganization, above all by Gorky’s pen- 
chant for pretty color. 

Perhaps the best painting in the show 
is The Orators—a large, animated, bril- 
liantly composed work, dated 1947, Here 
a variety of abstract shapes are tossed 
up and juggled in space with real au- 
thority. This is a work of considerable 
structural complexity; it is also en- 
riched with a variety of textures and 
with patches of deep color which 
strengthens an otherwise pastel scheme. 
For once, all the positive qualities of 
Gorky’s art are marshaled; together 
they easily triumph over its weaknesses. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 
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DARREL AUSTIN: This artist’s brush, 
like the necromancer’s wand, casts a 
spell of enchantment, creating a mys- 
terious world so consistent in its evo- 
cation that it brings conviction of its 
existence. Though he works with a 
limited palette—brown, white, green, 
blue, and an occasional fillip of rosy 
pink—the closeness of his color modu- 
lations produces the impression of a 
wide variety of hues. Much of the 
magical effect of his canvases is due 
to the play of light, often without 
visible source. It impinges on lucid 
waters, casts up an eerie radiance from 
sullen pools, establishes a _ recessive 
depth of horizons. 

Austin’s rhythmic line of definition 
causes a vibrancy throughout his can- 
vases. His grasp of plastic form brings 
unity and continuity to even the most 
fragile of his figures. (Perls, to Mar. 
7.)—M. B. 








REGINALD MARSH: In his latest 
paintings and wash drawings, Marsh 
continues to record life in New York 
as Rowlandson might have done it if 
he had been a Renaissance artist with 
Marsh’s own dazzling technique. This 
improbable amalgam produces a vision 
of New York which, for all its atten- 
tion to the local landscape, is improb- 
able too, and not a little macabre. 
Bowery shows a group of drunks against 
the jungle of the “El”; the long, nar- 
row Broadway, East 14th is a monu- 
ment to a traffic signal; a police patrol 
plane floats like a guardian angel over 
a Dantesque beach scene. 

If Marsh has one eye on history, he 
has the other on the girls. In contrast 


AUSTIN: The Small Bird 
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to his decrepit males, his women are 
lusty and energetic. Thinly clad in skirt 
or bathing suit, their sumptuous anat- 
omies crowd the confines of these pic- 
tures. A scene of human derelicts has 
in its foreground a newspaper head- 
lined “Two Women Picked by Ike for 
Top Places.” Reggie, too, knows how to 
pick ’em. (Rehn, to Mar. 7.)—S.G. 


JIMMY ERNST: In his new paintings 
Ernst shows definite signs of moving 
from a geometrically and impersonally 
conceived world to a more spontaneous- 
ly evoked imagery, one richer in human 
implications. With technical skill he 
superimposes calligraphy on severe ab- 
stract forms, and the recklessness of 
the line brings new warmth into his 
work, In Look Scape, for example, he 
integrates rectangular forms with dart- 
ing curved lines on a white ground, 
creating an emotional and intellectual 
playground of contrasting shapes. 

In this show, one notices Ernst’s con- 
cern for images that have a deeper re- 
lationship to landscape and nature. Fu- 
ture Plans, a high point here, has 
green, yellow and brown color patches, 
and delicate black lines, like pine 
needles, fanning through them and re- 
calling the forest as the source. (Bor- 
genicht, to Mar, 7.)—A. N. 


AFRO, BIROLLI, MORLOTTI: The vi- 
tality and warmth that we have come 
to expect of the contemporary Italian 
school are again in evidence in this 
group show of three of its leaders. 

Birolli, of this trio, is the one most 
closely related to the French tradition. 
But he is no doctrinaire post-cubist; 
his broken color field is full of bright 
passages that reveal a sensuous love of 
paint and of nature. 

Morlotti is candidly under the influ- 
ence of Picasso, but he gains a per- 
sonal interest from his relation to 
native Italian folk painting and decora- 
tion. His Bulls, in warm, glowing tones, 
has mural scope without the usual 
boring mural seriousness. 

Afro, most distinctive in this group, 
is elegant, subtle and complicated. His 
three canvases and set of bright 
gouaches show an expert use of inter- 
woven planes and networks of lines 
against a swimming space. Color is 
unusual; Cowboy, in a high, fresh key, 
is a lively reminiscence of our West. 
(Viviano, to Mar. 7.)—S.G. 


MAURICE GOLUBOV: In juxtaposing 
examples of Golubov’s recent work with 
two earlier canvases, this exhibition 
clearly illustrates the direction this 
painter is now taking. In his older 
paintings (Phantasy was exhibited at 
the Modern in the 1951 abstract Amer- 
icans show and City Nocturne was in 
this season’s Whitney annual) Golubov 
was concerned with glowing and pulsat- 
ing color regulated in hazy yet simple 
forms. Many of his newer paintings are 
in this vein, Their structure is orderly, 
but precision is not their aim. 

The real departure occurs in a group 
of direct oil on paper statements, many 
of which are in deep brown or in one 
or two colors. Battlefield and Study 
im Black are typical. They reveal that 
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Golubov has tired of jewel polishing and 
is trying his hand at a more economical 
and immediate approach. The general 
architecture is unchanged, but stripped 
of the sensuousness of the earlier works, 
it becomes the body rather than the 
skeleton of the form. As such it stands 
up very well. (Artists, to Mar. 12.) 
—P. B. 
ARTISTS EQUITY: Priced from $25 to 
$300, over 150 examples of oils, sculp- 
ture, watercolors, drawings and prints 
have been combined with modern furni- 
ture settings as a joint enterprise of 
Equity’s New York chapter and the Lud- 


wig Baumann department store. The 


aim, of course, is to familiarize home- 
owners with contemporary art as an 
integral element of interior decoration. 


rope in comparison with the meager re- 
sources with which Contemporary Arts 
began its career as a non-profit asso- 
ciation aiming to give young and un- 
known artists opportunity to show. 
The 42 artists now showing all made 
their debut at this gallery, although 
many of them have now made impor- 
tant connections in the art world, It is 
pleasing to find familiar and accom- 
plished artists on the roster, such as 
Csoka, Pellew, Baumbach, Visser’t Hooft 
and Moscon, In so large an exhibition 
individual mention is difficult, but a few 
works may be noted: Peter’s engraving, 
Fragment; Kawa’s vivid abstraction, 


Birds; Prismatic Splendor by Domar- 
ecki; Hurly Burly by Jones; sculpture 
by Konzal. Other names that should be 





As such, the show is worthy of more 
sympathetic hanging, since many of 
the works are not displayed to ad- 
vantage. [For awards, see page 27.] 
Contributions to the exhibition range 
from the impeccable black-and-white 
realism of John Taylor Arms’ etching, 
Spanish Profile, to William Freed’s 
bright and lively Abstraction; from 
Jean Spencer’s naturalistic flower piece 
October, to Gwyn Ferris’ Central Park 
in the Spring, in abstract forms of pale 
yellow, white-blues, orange and pastel 
pink. (Ludwig Baumann’s, to Apr. 4.) 
—S. F. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS GROUP: This 
24th mid-season retrospective exhibition 
underlines the valuable work that this 
organization has carried out for Ameri- 
can art and artists with the co-opera- 
tion of its Collectors of American Art. 
The legendary shoe string appears a 


ArFro: Cowboy 


added are Louria, Hios, Gualtieri, Camp- 
bell and Ellis Wilson. (Contemporary 
Arts, to Mar. 3.)—M.B. 


FRENCH WATERCOLORS AND 
DRAWINGS: France’s esthetic leader- 
ship in the visual arts has lasted for 
several centuries. Qualities of taste and 
elegance that are usually associated 
with this leadership are abundant in 
this group of 16th- to 20th-century draw- 
ings and watercolors. Not having the 
finish required in renaissance and ro- 
coco paintings, these sketches and stud- 
ies seem fresh and close to contempo- 
rary sensibility. 

The show’s earliest drawing—an Ital- 
ianate silverpoint and pencil by Jean 
Cousin—dates from the 16th century 
and depicts the traditional subject of 
St. Luke Drawing the Virgin. Among 
many 18th-century works, Fragonard’s 
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NEVELSON: Archaic Figure with a Star on her Head 


landscape in sepia wash is outstanding. 
It has a monumental simplicity and a 
balance between order and atmosphere 
that seems to prophesy Cézanne. 

The major work in this collection is 
a large Degas charcoal drawing, one 
of several studies for his Quatre Balle- 
teuses avant la Barriere in the Louvre. 
Here is Degas the classicist. The figures 
are strongly modeled, forming a frieze 
of arms, heads and backs. 

Chagall and Modigliani become hon- 
orary Frenchmen for the occasion and, 
as such, represent the 20th century. 
(Este, to Mar. 17.)—P. B. 


WOMEN SCULPTORS: The National 
Association of Women Artists presents 
an exhibition of small sculptures by 16 
of its New York members. Of the 22 
pieces, too many are derivative, frag- 
mentary or dull. But Greta Schuller’s 
two stone pieces have a unity of out- 
look and an excellent craft that demand 
attention; and Elizabeth Model shows a 
relief, Saul and David, and a seated fig- 
ure that are subtle, sensitive, and 
strong. A vigorously constructed, per- 
sonal bronze, Archaic Figure with a 
Star on her Head, by Louise Nevelson, 
is completely out of place at this polite 
party. (Argent, to Mar. 20.)—S. G. 


MARGUERITE ZORACH: Favoring 
landscapes, Mrs. Zorach brings to her 
work qualities of simplicity and re- 
ticence. These paintings, devoid of 
stylistic conceits, move in the general 
direction of simplified naturalism. In 
the landscapes color is usually dry and 
severe. The character of a sketch is 
kept in the handling of Fishing Village 
Morgaree, where the sharp forms of 
roots play against the more gentle 
curves of a hill. (Kraushaar, to Mar. 7.) 

—P. B. 
CURRY, EDDY: Noble Curry piles news- 
paper bits, torn cardboard strips and 
gobbed pigment into striking paintines 
of black and white impact, although 
other colors, Rouault-like, are discern- 
ible in the ensembles. He digs into dark 
turbulent areas to reveal other colors 
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STEIN: Early Morning 


beneath, and, in a final resolution, 
presses broad white layers over the 
darker ones to achieve a highly charged 
spatial synthesis, powerful and plastic. 

Bret Eddy uses newspaper too, but 
as type-textured backgrounds for deco- 
rative, usually diamond - shaped frag- 
ments. Thinly painted and thinly cere- 
bral in approach, his designs, for all 
their sophisticated invention, too often 
seem like many-colored quilts inspired 
by Mexico and Paul Klee. (Creative, to 
Mar. 11.)—S. F. 


WALTER STEIN: Humbly putting his 
canvas down among roadside weeds 
and grasses, Stein has made a series 
of intimate studies of nature in some 
of its most fragile aspects. For all the 
precision of his observation, Stein looks 
with a lover’s, not a naturalist’s, eye. 
His pencil would catch an insect in 
pursuit of floating dandelion silk; in 
Early Morning he paints bees in their 
strange columnar flight. An Oriental 
sense of detachment and quiet fills 
these canvases. Oriental, too: the lack 
of any horizon, the pervasive mist, and 
the light, cursive brushwork. 

Stein shows several avowedly ro- 
mantic scenes—centaurs in a filmy 
landscape, Eros alighting in a classical 
setting. Most arresting is The Garden, 
in which a group of girls, plump, long- 
legged, and apprehensive, seem to await 
initiation into womanhood. (Durlacher, 
to Mar. 7.)—S.G. 


HERBERT BAYER: The forces of na- 
ture provide Bayer with the theme for 
most of these drawings and paintings 
dated from 1944 to 1951. These curious 
works, which combine a scientific view 
of nature with a poetic interpretation 
of natural law, often verge on the dia- 
grammatic. Abstractions of abstrac- 
tions, they have little sensuous appeal. 
Bayer is not a painter nor even a color- 
ist, though he colors his designs. His 
talent is at its best in a careful drawing 
like Veil, a sort of stratographic map 
which presents a frightening vision of 
rents in the fabric of space and time. 


‘In recent years Bayer, a former Bau- 
haus artist, has had a great success in 
the field of applied art. These new 
works suggest a closing of the circle 
with what may be called re-applied 
art. (Schaeffer, to Mar. 14.)—S. G. 


WARRINGTON COLESCOTT: In a 
group of dashing watercolors, Colescott, 
who is best known for his serigraphs, 
sets down his impressions of European 
cities, cathedral windows and undersea 
life. This thematic variety does not seem 
to tax his resources, as he is concerned 
with distilling some immediate physical 
excitement from his subjects. His city- 
scapes are abstracted into geometric 
forms, yet he is no precisionist, and in 
such papers as Wren-Scape—the arch- 
itect, not the birds—the results are im- 
petuous rather than sedate. 

A group titled Undersea Vegetation 
is painted in amorphous washes, with 
passages of calligraphy suggesting grow- 
ing things. These have an ease of exe- 
cution perhaps quite suitable to the 
subject. (Serigraph, to Mar. 6.)—P. B. 


EDWARD DUGMORE: The immense 
canvases that make up Edward Dug- 
more’s first showing suggest old walls 
patched with brick, stucco and plaster. 
Their thick, dry surfaces are broken 
into organic groupings of almost geome- 
tric areas. The play between open 
passages and layers of dense fragments 
forms the real content of the work. 

In these canvases there is a feeling 
of geography and climate, particularly 
that of the Southwest. Number 7 evokes 
the subtle changes of the face of the 
earth, like an aerial view of cliffs and 
wide plains. Deep reds cluster together, 
separated by broad surfaces of a more 
intense red. A horizon—a pale band 
along the top of the canvas—brings 
the landscape into profile. 

One of the most striking paintings is 
Number 3. In it an absorbent black 
mass, covering most of the canvas, 
stands against the surrounding whites 
and greys like an inscrutable monolith. 
(Stable, to Mar. 7.)—P.B. 


CHALLIS H. DAWSON: Spume over 
Maine rocks, the red clay bluffs of the 
Pacific, and the New York harbor are 
among the subjects this versatile water- 
colorist treats in his paintings of the 
American continent. Working with pale, 
luminous color in an almost pointillist 
technique, Dawson finds and can con- 
vey the poetry in the American land- 
scape. (Wellons, to Mar. 14.)—D. A. 


WILLIAM EWING: Painting with a 
full brush, this artist has given his non- 
objective canvases a richness of tex- 
tures that relieves the austerity of their 
impression. Musical titles have been 
given many of these canvases, yet they 
do not suggest movement or melody. 
Heavy, black contours, bounding low- 
hued planes in most instances, accentu- 
ate a skillful organization of triangles 
and rectangles, interlocking and im- 
pinging on one another in an insistence 
of formalized design. One of the few 
semi-abstractions, Still-Life with Fruit, 
is a divergence, its smooth brushing and 

[Continued on page 20] 
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Letters 


[Continued from page 4] 


necessary it issued a release to the press, 
including the American papers, announc- 
this decision. 

The Museum of Modern Art was re- 
quested to act as the American repre- 
sentative for the competition on Septem- 
ber 2. It accepted on September 29 and, 
following the securing of necessary funds, 
issued announcements to the press and 
to the competing sculptors which included 
the following statement: 


“Arrangements have been completed 
whereby the Museum of Modern Art 
will conduct the American Preliminary 
of the International Sculpture Compe- 
tition sponsored by London’s Institute 
of Contemporary Arts. 

“Because of the tremendous response 
to this competition—3,500 entries from 
55 countries—the Central Committee in 
London has found it necessary to de- 
termine these representative selections 
on a percentage basis. 

“A jury has been named, to convene 
immediately after December 5 and to 
choose 11 maquettes from the 400 Amer- 
ican entries. This choice of 11 maquettes 
will be shown in the Museum of Modern 
Art during January.” 


A list of the jury was also included. 

Point II. In naming the jury the Mu- 
seum followed what it believed and be- 
lives to be the intention of the sponsor- 
ing committee which had already selected 
the international jurors whose names and 
occupations were printed on the Applica- 
tion Form sent to every competing sculp- 
tor in all countries and returned by all 
entrants by June 1, 1952. This interna- 
tional jury is composed of art critics, 
scholars, museum directors and a collec- 
tor. No sculptor or architect appeared on 
the list, yet no protests are known to 
have been made. The American jury, like 
the international jury, was composed of 
art critics, scholars and museum directors. 
These men are outstanding experts in the 
field of sculpture and all of them are 
thoroughly familiar with the art of the 
past as well as the art of the present. 
In addition to advising all competitors of 
the names of the jurors the Museum also 
submitted these names to the London 
Committee. It seems to us relevant that 
not a single objection reached the Museum 
in the nearly two months between the 
announcements and the reception of the 
entries. 


Point III. The Museum appreciates the 
fact that nearly 200 sculptors gave much 
of their time and effort to the making 
of maquettes. In order to reduce the bur- 
den of the artists as much as possible it 
raised the money necessary to return all 
non-winning entries outside the New York 
area. To exhibit all the entries would 
have been physically impossible in the 
available space. No exhibition of national 
entries was originally contemplated by 
the London Committee. The obvious em- 
phasis of this project was on the compe- 
tition, not the exhibition, especially since 
we were dealing with maquettes, not 


finished works of art. It should be stressed 
here that it is not customary, and by 
many artists considered undesirable, to 


exhibit all non-winning entries in an open 
competition. Exhibitions in which works 
are selected for awards are as a rule 
passed upon first by a jury of admissions. 
We do not know of any instance in which 
a museum has ever exhibited everything 
submitted in a completely open competi- 
tion, 

It was impossible to invite all the 199 
participating sculptors to the opening of 
the exhibition as fire regulations limit 
the number of people in the Museum’s 
entertainment space to 109. Every sculp- 
tor in the New York area who submitted 
a maquette was sent a complimentary 
pass to the Museum and an invitation to 
view the sculpture during the exhibition. 
A large number of these passes were used. 

Point IV. The rules of the original terms 
of the competition as regards size gave a 
maximum dimension in any direction of 
50 cm. This was transposed in the bro- 
chure sent to the American sculptors into 
19 7/10 inches, the nearest equivalent. 
All entries were so close to the prescribed 
maximum dimensions that the jury did 
not exclude any of the entries received 
on the basis of size. 

It is obvious from the rules of the Com- 
mittee that all trends were admissible, 
that the first consideration of the jury 
was to be artistic merit, and that there 
was no indication that all trends and 
directions must be represented if not 
justified by artistic merit. It was with a 
wide understanding, and respect for all 
trends that the jury considered every 
entry and made its selections. 

Point V. Having made every effort to 
carry out the letter and spirit of the regu- 
lations for the competition with utmost 
fairness, the Museum of Modern Art re- 
jects as completely unfounded the allega- 
tion that it has “chosen to disregard the 
basic requirements of fair play and fair 
representation,” and we feel that the evi- 
dence is so clear that a retraction of this 
charge is in order. 

The Museum has already co-operated 
with members of the protesting group by 
supplying them with the complete list of 
all entrants. This was done to assist any 
action on the part of any protesting 
group or individual to bring to the at- 
tention of the public or of the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts in London the non- 
prize-winning entries. Believing in the 
equity of our methods and in the fairness 
of the jury, we would welcome such ac- 
tion on your part, but we cannot par- 
ticipate in it. 

RENE D’HARNONCOURT, Director 
Museum of Modern Art 
New York, N. Y. 


As Others React 


To the Editor: 

I found your article on “The Unknown 
Political Prisoner” to be a just summation 
and criticism of the selected sculpture. 
[ArT Dicest, Feb. 1.] I certainly agree 
with your remarks about the difficulty 
American sculptors have in conceiving 
monumental projects. 

However, I do not quite understand Mr. 
Rathbone’s statement justifying the selec- 
tion of chiefly one type of art; that is, 
what made it “evident” that the best de- 
signs were those of the abstract artists? 





Since the reviewer probably did not see 
the 188 pieces rejected, I do not feel that 
it is quite right to say that American 
sculptors have no humanistic interests on 
the basis of these 11 chosen pieces. Sculp- 
ture for centuries has been a medium to 
express the human theme. Only since the 
20th century have some sculptors chosen 
to make their works impersonal and de- 
tached from any emotional reaction to- 
ward his fellowman. Even if an artist cre- 
ates a personal abstract style which is his 
trademark, he can still evade the issue 
of making a statement that others com- 
prehend. The theme of “The Unknown 
Prisoner” is man’s travail; the symbol 
must be poignant. 

I do not believe that all American sculp- 
tors are as bare emotionally as the chosen 
entries of this show indicate. The selec- 
tion of these particular pieces shows one 
thing: that someone is frightened of hav- 
ing American sculptors make a positive 
statement. It is always safer to choose 
the anonymous non-objective works which 
can never be “wrong” nor “right” because 
they are void of any commitment to begin 
with. 

It should be recognized that Europe is 
our artistic parent; however, it is im- 
portant that we cease behaving like a 
rebellious adolescent and assume our re- 
sponsibilities as an adult. 

M. Cady RUBINSTEIN 
State College, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

. .. just read the ArT DicgEst’s healthy 
editorial on the International Sculpture 
Competition [Feb. 15]. My own feelings on 
the matter are that inasmuch as I knew 
who the jury consisted of prior to sending 
in my entry, the fact that I then sent 
in the entry means that I agreed to ac- 
cept the decision of the jury. This I do. 
But acceptance does not mean approval 
of their selections by any stretch of the 
imagination. ... 

I disapproved the one-sided character 
of the jury, and in the same way that 
others have questioned the absence of a 
sculptor, I wonder why a practicing archi- 
tect or landscape architect might not 
have been a member. Therefore, without 
feeling I have the right to protest the 
jury decision, I nevertheless do feel I 
have the right to protest the treatment 
accorded to the artists, winners as well 
as losers. The fact that the rejected work 


was not seen by press or public harms 
all participants. I for one will be glad 
to participate in any action that will 


permit my work to be seen. As I was not 
aware until I read the editorial that any- 
thing was planned or contemplated, I 
wonder if you would keep me informed 
so that I could perhaps be a party to it 
Or just pass my name along to whoever 
might be organizing anything. ... 
JASON SELEY, 
New York, N. Y. 
[ArT DIGEST invites readers to comment 
on the current sculpture controversy. 
More letters will appear next issue.—Eb.] 


MoRE REJECTED ENTRIES TO THE “PRI- 
SONER” COMPETITION: (1. to r.) BY THOMAS 
Lo MeEpbiIco, JAMES KLEEGE, JULIO DE 
Dieco, AMY GANS SMALL. 
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REDER: The Great Bather. At Illinois 


Surveys of Today's Art 
[Continued from page 7] 


resent current styles in this medium. 
Joseph Goto’s Organic Form No. 2 
strikes Weller as the most monumental 
of the welded sculptures, and he de- 
scribes David Hare’s Woman With a 
Bird as a dramatic piece whose sil- 
houette carves out a powerful form in 
the surrounding space. Leo Amino’s ele- 
gant mahogony Family Totem is an 
ingenious device that reflects for Wel- 
ler “the specifically American passion 
for fitting things together, for making 
them work.” 

Subsequently, the Illinois art faculty 
will make purchases from the show 
amounting to $7,500, 

At Lincoln the special section of the 
annual devoted to contemporary Italian 
painting and sculpture, according to the 
show’s organizers, is a reflection of 
“the widening interests of the Nebraska 
Art Association and the university.” 

Among the Italians there are more 
familiar painters such as Morandi and 
Sironi, slightiy lesser known people 
(Music, Afro and Cremonini), and Sal- 
vatore de Messina, Roberto Crippa and 
Luciano Miori, a newer group which 
has just recently been shown here. 

The 20 sculptures make up a lively 
section, and several of the sculptors 
who are showing in Illinois are also 
represented in the Nebraska exhibition. 
Sidney Geist makes his first appearance 
in the Lincoln show with his terra- 
cotta Standing Woman. 

The American painting section of the 
Nebraska show, like that in Illinois, is 
a cross section. Many artists from vari- 
ous schools are represented in both ex- 
hibitions. Nebraska’s event is distin- 
guished this year by a sizeable showing 
of prints and drawings. In it there is 
the Italian Emilio Greco’s Female Head 
and Edward Corbett’s charcoal drawing. 

In keeping with its basic policy of 
hanging the work of the predecessors 
of contemporary American painters, the 
Nebraska Art Association is this year 
showing works by Blakelock, Ryder, 
Eakins, Newman and Weir from the 
late 19th century, and Prendergast, 
Maurer and Hartley of the early 20th. 

Fred Conway, St. Louis painter; Wil- 





HartTwic: Figure. At Nebraska 


liam Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, and Perry T. Rathbone, 
director of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, will serve as advisors to the 
university in its acquisitions for the 
Frank M. Ball Collection. 


57th Street 
[Continued from page 18] 


all-over limpid greens developing a 
pleasing balance of rounding forms in a 
nice observance of spatial relations. 
(Knoedler, Mar. 3 to Mar. 22.)—M. B. 


FRANK PACK: Deeply thoughtful and 
reflective, Frank Pack’s paintings are 
concerned with the pictorial contempla- 
tion of birth and death, with man’s 
killing of his brother, with wars past 
and future. The long horizontal canvas 
of hopeless, wandering humans in ex- 
odus, Going Nowhere, contrasts with 
the long vertical one, Man With a 
Stone, in which, from a base of Hercu- 
lean shoulders, a jagged surge of can- 
non and explosives blasts upwards, In 
The Correspondence, the emotions of 
the soldier at the front and the girl at 
home are interwoven in_ illustrative 
montage. 

Pack tends to compose softly and he 
draws tenderly. His canvases, although 
similar in their all-over color effect, 
are interlaced with individual strands 
of color, sensitively and freely brushed 
into a mellow vibrancy. (Creative, to 
Mar, 11.)—S. F. 


JOHN NOBLE: Born in Kansas in the 
days of the frontier, John Noble lived 
a colorful life in London, Paris, New 
York and Provincetown. Author Irving 
Stone found Noble’s career picturesque 
enough to use it as a source for his 
novel “Passionate Journey.” 

Noble’s paintings are less exotic than 
his life was, and there is something 
rugged and earthy in them. Even his 
early canvases, with everything suffused 
in a Whistlerian blue mist, have vigor- 
ous subjects. In Toilers of the Sea, for 
example, fishermen struggle through 
the surf to beach their boats. 

In Noble’s later work, the paint takes 
on body and the forms of houses and 
boats are heavy and brooding. This so- 

[Continued on page 22] 
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committee on art education 


sponsored by the museum of modern art 


a national professional organization for teachers and students 
representing all levels of education 





Art Materials for Children 


Take a child to the beach—and he builds 
fanciful shapes that we call sand castles. 
Put him in the back yard after a snow- 
fall—-and he produces a snow man. 
Leave him near a patch of moist earth 
—and he makes mud-pies. Or give him 
a piece of chalk and a sidewalk—and 
watch the fantasies that grow before 
your eyes. All these examples show that 
the child has a desire, a strong urge, to 
create. In each case, without adult direc- 
tion or supervision to motivate or en- 
courage him, he has created with the 
most primitive materials. If that innate 
creativity is to grow and develop, how- 
ever, he is going to need help and en- 
couragement, and he should be provided 
with the most suitable materials. 

In discussing art materials or media 
for children, one might ask what makes 
some more valuable than others. Some 
media, such as paints and chalks, will 
develop the child’s sensitivity to color. 
Collage will develop a sense of texture 
as well. Some techniques’ are better 
suited to older children, Cutting wire 
and manipulating linoleum cutting tools, 
for example, call for more manual 
strength than three, four and five-year- 
olds can muster, It is important that 
many children have a greater feeling 
for a three-dimensional medium like 
clay than for a two-dimensional one. 

Poster paints, colored chalks, clay and 
collage materials can be used bene- 
ficially by children of all age levels from 
three up. Poster paint, also known as 
tempera or show card paint, is by far 
the best suited to the child’s needs. 
It flows freely and has brilliance of 
color. It can be used as a transparent 
or aS an opaque medium, with both 
brushes and sponges. It can be pur- 
chased in powder form but the liquid 
type is better in quality and consistency. 
Brushes used with the paint should be 
long-handled, stiff-bristled, and 4”, 14”, 
%” or 1” in width. (The two larger sizes 
are best for ages three to seven.) 
Brushes to avoid are those usually 
found in watercolor tins or sets. They 
are too small and their bristles too soft 
for children, 

Transparent watercolor, although 
commonly regarded as an easy medium, 
is an extremely difficult one for children 
to handle and can prove disastrously 
frustrating. Once the color is put down 
it is difficult to change, and over-paint- 
ing results in muddying or destroying 
it. Transparent watercolor should never 
be given to young children. Older chil- 
dren might achieve a degree of satisfac- 
tion with it, but they should be given 
the tube watercolors; it is impossible 
to achieve any intensity of color with 
the little cakes of pigment in tins. 

Oil paints, although easier to use than 
transparent watercolors, are highly 
over-rated as a teaching medium. Be- 





*Carl Hiller, council member of the com- 
mittee on art education, is assistant profes- 
sor in the education department, Queens 
College, New York. 
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cause of their association with artists, 
the child using them is apt to stress 
the end product and professional re- 
sults. They do not have the free flow- 
ing quality of poster paints; they are 
very slow drying, they stain clothing; 
and it is difficult for children to keep 
oil colors from getting muddy. 

Clay is a must for all children. No 
child should grow up without the chance 
to dig his fingers into the wonderful 
soft, sticky stuff; to push it, pull it, 
knead it, squeeze it. The ease with 
which a child can produce an object 
in clay, and the satisfaction written 
on his face when he does so, are evi- 
dences of its value for the young. The 
best clay is the moist variety, not the 
non-hardening type called Plasticine or 
Plasteline, 

The collage gives the child some of 
the best opportunities to develop his 
creativity. (An expression like feeling 
picture or feeling and seeing picture 
would be more meaningful to him than 
the word “collage.”) His awareness of 
the world around him develops as he 
seeks and collects interesting shapes 
and textures for his composition. He be- 
comes more sensitive to texture, to 
color, and to pattern. The materials 
themselves are almost limitless: scraps 
of sandpaper, burlap, paper toweling, 
corrugated paper, cellophane, felt and 
fur offer a variety of textures; construc- 
tion paper, coated papers, wrapping pa- 
per, and gummed seals of solid colors 
are good for color and for making pat- 
terns. Yarn, feathers, buttons and paper 
doilies are other possible materials. For 
children from three to five, pre-cut 
shapes and a bottle of self-dispensing 
mucilage should be provided. Older chil- 
dren should be encouraged to cut or 
tear their own shapes. 

Colored chalk is a good medium for 
all age levels. Either round or square 


CHILDREN IN ART CLASS 
Photo by Hella Hammid 








by Carl Hiller* 


sticks, if soft enough, are recommended. 
They can be applied easily to paper or 
blackboard; their colors are intense, and 
a variety of effects can be achieved with 
them. Youngsters can use the whole 
side of a stick to get broad areas of 
color, or the end to get thin and thick 
lines. They like to rub the chalk to 
get the fuzzy quality that is peculiar 
to the medium, and also to blend one 
color with another. Chalks have the 
slight disadvantage of rubbing off easily. 
Fixatif (a diluted shellac) or liquid 
plastic can be sprayed on a finished de- 
sign, but it only partially arrests the 
impermanence and usually affects the 
color. 

Educators differ as to the value of 
crayons in developing the child’s cre- 
ativity. Crayons are certainly the most 
commonly used children’s medium, but 
whether their universal use is merited 
is questionable. With crayons the child 
has difficulty in achieving any intensity 
of color; his tendency is to become too 
involved with small detail, and to use 
crayons only in a linear fashion, draw- 
ing outlines which he then “colors” in. 
Some of these limitations can be over- 
come if the very large crayons are 
purchased, and if their wrappers are 
removed so that the child can use the 
whole side of the stick as he uses chalk. 

For older children whose manual 
strength is greater and whose interest 
span is longer, activities which involve 
resisting materials and a variety of 
skills are apt to prove valuable. Block 
printing, for example, includes a variety 
of experiences for the child, It combines 
creative opportunity with mechanical 
processes, and it serves as a good in- 
troduction to the basic idea of printing. 
The child can also find satisfaction in 
being able to reproduce his work in 
quantity. The various steps of the proc- 
ess—cutting the block, rolling out the 
ink, and making the print—each have 
a fascination for youngsters. Materials 
needed are: a set of linoleum cutting 
tools; %” linoleum, unmounted or 
mounted on wood blocks; water-soluble 
inks of different colors, and a rubber 
brayer (roller). Light-weight or soft 
paper will make the best prints. 

Wire has good potentialities for de- 
veloping the inventiveness of older 
children. It can be twisted into sculp- 
tural shapes and constructions; it can 
be combined with string, pieces of 
metal, cardboard and wood to create 
moving designs (mobiles). 

Regardless of what materials are 
used, the method of introducing them 
is of prime importance. Unless they 
excite and stimulate the child’s desire 
to explore their possibilities their basic 
advantage may be lost. Materials should 
be an extension of the child’s will and 
his desire to express himself. Those 
which tempt or satisfy his will are his 
friends; those which inhibit or frustrate 
him are not. 
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ber romanticism is felt in Province- 
town Winter, Here, as in several of 
Noble’s last paintings, the sun hangs 
on the horizon as it does in the per- 
petual twilight of the arctic. (Riverside 
Museum, to Mar. 8.)—P. B. 


KLEIN, DE GEOFROY: There are in- 
fluences, European and Central Ameri- 
can, in Alice J. Klein’s pieces, but in 
her best work (figure studies like Betty 
and Scotch Venus) these influences are 
absorbed into simple naturalistic state- 
ments, unstrained and modeled with 
sympathetic feeling toward subject and 
medium. More ambitiously, she strives 
for monumentality in Orpheus and 
Eurydice and The Danaides, massed and 
entwined figure compositions. 

Henry de Geofroy’s subjects—mostly 
still-life, occasionally a figure or head 
—are carefully chosen, precisely placed, 
and patiently painted. His hard-textured 
paint surfaces are leavened by rela- 
tively harmonious colors. (Creative, to 
Mar. 11.)—S.F. 


GEORGE SAMERJAN: With a _ good 
eye, a quick touch and a film director’s 
sense of camera angles, George Samer- 
jan is well equipped to record impres- 
sions of France in his watercolors. 
Samerjan uses washes of somber colors 
to suggest the greyness of Paris, its 
age and its charm. Specific locales are 
determined by the drawing which is 
now a crisp shorthand, now soft and 
merging with the color. Of these views 
The Green Car—Montmarte and Sacré 
Coeur are the most attractive. 

Samerjan’s studio interiors idealize 
the artists’ life. They are sets with all 
the props—the reclining nude, the ar- 
ranged still-life, and the window look- 
ing out over the roofs of Paris. “Sounds 
like a swell life—when do I work?” a 
man once said in a Hemingway novel. 
(A.A.A., to Mar, 7.)—P. B. 


JUANITA MARBROOK: The play’s the 
thing in Miss Marbrook’s paintings, for 
they resemble nothing so much as 
pseudo-romantic stage sets. Attempting 
to create surreal illusions the artist 
uses such tired symbols as the faded 
rose, the discarded mask, and the signs 
of the fortune teller’s manual. She 
paints with liberal use of icing-white, 
titling her paintings, for example, 
Whither my Yesterday? or (describing 
a seated woman with masks strewn at 
her feet) She Had Many Faces. (Little 
Studio, to Mar. 7.)—D. A. 


SERIGRAPH GROUP: Prizewinning 
serigraphs, mostly from the National 
Serigraph Society’s annual shows from 
1948-1952, comprise’ this exhibition 
which points up the extremely varied 
effects offered by a medium frequently 
abused. 

In the hands of such experts as Dorr 
Bothwell, Edward Landon, Sylvia Wald, 
Henry Mark and Hulda Robbins, the 
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serigraph becomes a flexible, highly ex- 
pressive medium. One can compare the 
intense flat color and two-dimensional 
design in Warrington Colescott’s prints 
with the subdued, almost- transparent 
colors in Hulda Robbins’ work. There 
are vivid contrasts between Sylvia 
Wald’s textured, highly individual ab- 
stractions and Edward Landon’s clean- 
cut, flat patterning. Successful experi- 
ment with texture, color and composi- 
tion is also apparent in works by Mary 
Van Blarcom, Robert Gwathmey, and 
Louis Bunce. (Serigraph, to Mar. 9.) 
—D. A. 


JENNE MAGAFAN: A memorial exhi- 
bition of this artist’s paintings marks 
her loss to the contemporary art world. 
The work shown here was carried out 
on a recent trip to Europe. It displays 
characteristics of vigor blended with 
sensibility, of ability to integrate linear 
pattern with largeness of design. Paint- 
ing with a dry brush, the artist achieved 
unusual textured surfaces, particularly 
in predominating whites in which there 
is a curious latency of inner warmth. 
In the artist’s figure pieces, carried 
out with formalized precision and sim- 
plified expression, she seems to probe 
into the significance of human relations 
with no pedantic symbolism. The differ- 
ent versions of Mother and Child em- 
phasize the physical dependence of the 
child on its mother in an appreciable 
ambiance of devotion. Yet these tender 
presentments escape sentimentality. 
Jenne Magafan was able to transcend 
matter-of-fact subjects with imagina- 
tive interpretation. This quality is es- 
pecially marked in Empty Rooms, show- 
ing an abandoned, derelict house that 
suggests convincingly a sense of the 
tide of human life that once flowed 
through it. (Ganso, to Mar. 14.)—M.B. 


TATSUO ARAI: One of Japan’s fore- 
most painters working in modern West- 
ern idioms, Tatsuo Arai is exhibiting 
examples of his work of the past 20 
years in his first American showing. 
These paintings embody various degrees 
of abstraction and, far from being a 
blend of Western and Oriental vision, 
seem completely international in spirit. 

Arai’s earliest canvases—from 1933 
through 1936—were painted in Paris 
and represent experiments with prob- 
lems of structure and distortion. His 
late work is more abstract. Its struc- 
ture is usually linear (playing straight 
and curved lines against each other) 
and its color is often based on varia- 
tions of one dominant note. 

Arai’s most recent painting, Sea of 
Fantasy, marks a departure from all of 
his others. A fragment of red calli- 
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ag New Paintings and Drawings 


Paul BURLIN 


OPENING 


graphy bursts suddenly on a_ black 
ground. Dashes of white divert the ac- 
tion from the central image. In this 
latest work, Arai abandons problems to 
make a real gesture. (Riverside Mu- 
seum, to Mar. 3.)—P.B. 


KERMAH KALLMAN: In her first solo 
show, Kermah Kallman exhibits a group 
of generalized—not abstracted—heads, 
figures and animals. In each piece the 
unity of the block is retained. 

Pink marble is carved with sensuous 
contrast of smoothness and rough chisel 
marks in the large head Jokanaan. The 
show also includes nudes with thick 
limbs and heavy ankles, playful ani- 
mals, and several compact figure groups. 
Some of these are castings, but their 
compactness suggests a_ subtracting 
process rather than the additive tech- 
nique of a clay worker. (Salpeter, to 
Mar. 7.)—P. B. 


SHUTE, YANG, TAITT: Roberta Shute 
creates flat and open forms as abstract 
equivalents of the solid landscapes and 
still-lifes which inspired them. She is 
partial to large areas of gray and to 
grayed variations of reds, oranges and 
yellows through which linear blacks 
travel as fluent and witty correlators 
of form. 

Bong-yol Yang’s subjects are pre- 
sented as enclosed forms in a naively 
portrayed but charmingly patterned 
realism, The most appealing quality in 
his work is its low-keyed translucent 
color, carefully chosen, varied, glowing. 

Donald K. Taitt’s trees, sunflowers, 
Jamaican fishermen and landscapes be- 
come big, bold spottings of contrasting 
color, vigorously formed with broad 
seemingly casual strokes, and reminis- 
cent of peasant decoration. His sculp- 
ture is less effective in its polished ec- 
lecticism. (Creative, to Mar. 11.)—S. F. 


MILES FORST: The search for truth 
continues amid the swirling, piled im- 
pastos. In his fear of excessive clarity, 
Forst achieves confusion, and paints the 
“decisions and revisions which a minute 
will reverse.” The flight from the trap 
of banality and gracefulness has led to 
the trap of banality and clumsiness. 

The canvas Spelunkers, in black and 
white with tones of grey; Orion and 
Centaur, bold designs in black and 
white; and several papers touched by a 
sparse calligraphy are all Pyrrhic vic- 
tories; a few more like these and this 
artist will be lost. 

A way out is indicated by a charcoal 
drawing of a seated nude, Every part 
of this drawing works, Done with sensi- 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Sold by His Order 


Mlle Helvétius, (Comtesse de 
Mun) waist-length figure of 
child, by Drouais; S. Maria 
della Salute, Venice by Fran- 
cesco Guardi; a set of twelve 
XVIII century Piedmontese 
singerie paintings in the man- 
ner of Pillement; a fine pair of 
French flower paintings. Por- 
trait of Mme Hebert, a small 
pastel by David; four trompes 
Poeil by Caullet and other 
paintings 


Two exquisite marble sculp- 
tures by Falconet; a Louis XV 
royal Aubusson rug; a selec- 
tion of fine French furniture 
and decorations 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.50 


On View 
from March 14 


WHO'S NEWS 


New members recently elected to ‘the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
are Louis Bouché and John F. Folinsbee, 
painters, and Leo Friedlander and Wil- 
liam Zorach, sculptors. 





Detroit’s city council has accepted a 
gift of $30,000 to be used to acquire a 
fountain or sculpture by Swedish- 
American Carl Milles, resident sculptor 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 


Otto Wittman, Jr., assistant director of 
the Toledo Museum of Art since 1946, 
has been appointed associate director. 


Painter Samuel Adler will be guest lec- 
turer this month at University of Il- 
linois’ Festival of Contemporary Arts. 


William McK. Chapman, editor of the 
book “Films on Art,” and vice-president 
of International Art Film Festival, Inc., 
has opened an art film consultation ser- 
vice at 680 5th Ave., New York, to ad- 
vise museums, colleges, schools and 
art galleries on problems relating to 
the production and use of films on art. 


Commissioned by the Jacob Ruppert 
Brewery, Lumen Martin Winter, mural- 
ist and historical painter, will execute 
a series of canvases based on the legend 
of early New York’s Father Knicker- 
bocker. The work is being done in con- 
junction with New York City’s 300th 
anniversary. 


A life-size seated figure of Moses by 
J. Wallace Kelley has been installed in 
the sanctuary of the Samuel S. Fleisher 
Art Memorial in Philadelphia. Kelley is 
on the faculty of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum School of Art. The museum’s com- 
mittee on the Fleisher Memorial com- 
missioned the work. 


Herbert Pinzke, instructor at the Insti- 
tute of Design of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Art Directors 
Club of Chicago. 


For one month this spring Max Kahn 
will be guest instructor in color lithogra- 
phy at the John Herron Art School, 
Indianapolis. 


Andrew Sanders, instructor at the Ring- 
ling School of Art, has been named art 
show director of the Sarasota summer 
festival of art, June 29 to July 26. Ken- 
neth Hilliard will head the crafts show. 


Designer Herbert Jennings has been ap- 
pointed for the first six months of this 
year as exhibitions consultant to the 
New York Public Library to aid in 
drafting an exhibition’s program for the 
main reference library and the 70 neigh- 
borhood branches. 


Fletcher Martin is conducting classes in 
painting each Monday evening through 
May at the Albany Institute of History 
and Art. 


Jack Bookbinder, Philadelphia painter, 
has been awarded the 46th $100 Fellow- 
ship Prize in the 148th annual exhibi- 
tion of contemporary oil painting and 
sculpture at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 
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ts, in the sale were as follows: CANSON 
ire Pissarro: Jardin du LOUVTE ...........cccccceeeeeee $14,000 66 9? 
he Bellows: Pennsylvania Excavation ... .. 8,500 Mi = TEl NTES 
3e- ij R Renoir: Still-Life: Fruits ............0+ o ee 
gy Hassam: Dune rae pankadaiseuen sete —_— The Remarkable Colored Paper For 
Utrillo: View of Montmartre . is pack . ss 
a Moses: Over the River to Grandma's ........ 1,850 TEMPERA ° CASEIN PASTEL 
ee Yongkind: Dutch Sailing Vessel in an THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 
BOCMATY — acccrceccvesiscercoconesesccssecssesereccensevsceses 1,400 
z. Bellows: Introducing the Champion . 1,100 
$3 00 each Utrillo: Street in Montmartre ...........000000++ 1,000 
e 
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tivity, solidly constructed, it manages 
nevertheless to convey the anxieties of 
our time on a level more elevated than 
bathos, and free of self-conscious his- 
toricity. The search for truth should 
start from one’s own talents. (Hansa, 
Mar. 2-Mar:; 14.)—S. G. 


CARL WUERMER: The scene may 
change but the situation is always the 
same in Wuermer’s paintings. An envi- 
able optimist, he-has viewed the world 
for many years as a placid place where 
trees are pink in spring, green in sum- 
mer, golden in autumn, and evergreen 
in winter. Almost invariably he sees a 
stream in the foreground and a white 
church in the background. (Grand Cen- 
tral.)—P. B. 


JOHN GRILLO: Working with small, 
not quite precise, rectangular areas of 
pure pigment, John Grillo combines the 
purity of the neo-plasticists with the at- 
tack of the expressionists. The areas of 
paint are just small enough to work as 
tactile passages in a shimmering mosaic, 
but also just large enough to function 
as definite units of order on the surface 
of the canvas. 

This painter can no longer be called 
“promising.” He is working confidently 
in a direction that combines clarity and 
intensity. (Tanager.)—P. B. 


JANE FREILICHER: In these hectic 
times the attempt by a young artist to 
work directly from nature is as com- 
mendable as it is rare. But Miss Freil- 
icher should be warned that the attempt 
does not in itself confer honor upon her 


Finest 




















GRUMBACHER 
TRANSPARENT BROWN 


GLAZING 


IDEAL FOR 
TRANSPARENT 
“ANTIQUE” 
EFFECTS ON 
PAINTINGS, FRAMES 

AND GOLD LEAF 


AT ALL ART STORES 
M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


efforts; and that mannerisms parading 
as temperament in an abstraction are 
likely to appear as incompetence in a 
landscape. 

Miss Freilicher’s real gifts for color 
and organization, as displayed in two 
pastels and a charcoal drawing, are be- 
trayed by a handling of oil paint that 
can only be called careless. This is es- 
pecially unfortunate in the case of The 
Woods, Around the House, and Interior 
with Red Floor which collapse at the 
last moment, as it were—at the point 
of execution, at the brush. (Tibor de 
Nagy, to Mar. 7.)—S. G. 


EUGENIE BAIZERMAN: Four large 
paintings attest to the scope, the seri- 
ousness and the high achievement of 
the late Mrs. Baizerman’s art. Enam- 
ored of color, she bathed her nude fe- 
male figures in clear tones that glow 
with light and move with ease from 
warm to cool. Occupied rather with the 
movement of color than with the deline- 
ation of form, she dissolved her figures 
in a flutter of large brush strokes, so 
that from near, and often from a dis- 
tance, they are absorbed into surround- 
ing atmosphere. The insistence on these 
strokes and a lack of variation in their 
size are obviated in Quiet Scene, which 
becomes for that reason the most re- 
warding of the paintings, a major work. 

The canvases are complemented by 
preliminary studies in pencil and oil, 
and by several small masterfully 
brushed sstill-lifes. (New Gallery, to 
Mar. 14.)—S. G. 


INA GARSOIAN: 
theatrical about Ina Garsoian’s land- 
scapes and seascapes, although this 
painter has designed for the theater and 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 


Now is the time to plan the advertising 
for your summer classes. For effective ad- 
vertising use Art Digest's school columns. 
Two good reasons for using Art Digest 
for your summer school advertising are: 
one—you will get results; two—Art Digest 
has pioneered in devoting time and space 
to the news of art schools. From the latter 
effort a huge reservoir of prospective art 
students has developed. Why not take 
advantage of this now. 


For further information write 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59, N. Y. 22 





ballet in this country and in Europe, 
Instead of drama there is silence here. 
Not a soul appears to disturb the green 
fields and shimmering bays. Not a face 
appears in the windows of the solemn 
old houses on shady side-streets. And 
one senses that people will never appear. 

The wide wharf fronting a glassy bay 
and the white motor boat that leaves 
no wake in Empty Harbor are painted 
carefully yet casually, as if to deny the 
intrusion of even the artist. Other paint- 
ings of Nantucket, Bar Harbor, and 
old southern houses have the same pale 
light and fragile air of expectancy. The 
time seems always to be summer. 
(Hugo, to Mar, 7.)—P. B. 


JEAN FOLLETT: In her first show, Jean 
Follett presented a number of black 
and white panels which are embellished 
with paint, plaster, wood and string, 
and are formed into the figures of some 
weird and monstrous fetishism. Miss 
Follett’s abstracted figures are crea- 
tures of private anxiety, made public 
and communicable. Her paintings sug- 
gest the improbable combination of the 
worlds of Matta and Dubuffet. (Hansa.) 





—P. B. 
Di LASCIA and VILLARD: In her 
strongly drawn lithographs, Miss di 


Lascia combines wide strokes of rich 
black with paler areas of crayon 
and scratched texture. The affinity to 
Rouault’s prints is strong, but in her 
response to specific facial types and 
expressions, this artist has a quality 
that is definitely her own. 

Marquita Villard uses a lighter touch, 
more diffused forms, and an imagery 
which combines street scenes with 
sketchy figures. (Peter Cooper.)—P. B. 
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Ebene 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y., July 6-August 29 
and 


New York City, June 1-August 28 
drawing /painting 
illustration /anatomy 
fashion illustration 


Full or Part Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-4510 


SEECELO 


BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 
AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 


JUNE 27 - SEPTEMBER 5 
SCHOOL CREDITS 


OWNERS AND INSTRUCTORS 


FRANK STANLEY HERRING 





EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 
40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES-COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 


WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
301 W. MONTGOMERY ST., MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 





MEXICAN ART 
WORKSHOP 


JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 


e silvercraft e field trips 

e paintings e spanish 
University Credit Optional 

SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Syracuse University, University College 
601 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


Syracvse University Credits @ Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra © Amateurs Invited 
Jury & AUGUST o For CaTALoG WRITE 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


School of Design for Women 
108th YEAR. Internationally 
known artist-instructors. 


Diploma and Degree courses 
in Ady. Art, Art Ed., Fashion 


I N Ss T I T UTE ponen and Ill., Interior and 


extile Design, Painting and 
Ill. Crafts. G. I. and State ap- 


proved. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
OF Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


OTT CARBEER 
SS; Schoo? 


CA eM ReOa kM RH 
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Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 


Jessica M. Carbee 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. 


pay 126 MASS AVE «tf BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH oar 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May © CAPE COD: July-Sept. 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 
March 1, 1953 


HONOR ROLL 


(THE ArT DIGEST presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 





Artists Equity Show, Ludwig-Baumann, 
New York 
Botkin, Henry, tempera, $150, Best of Show 
Kreindler, Doris Barsky, oil, $75 1st prize 
Cotton, Lillian, oil, $50 2nd prize 
Simon, Bernard, sculp., $50 1st prize 
Botkin, Henry, w. c., $50 ist prize 
Arms, John Taylor, drawing, $50 Ist prize 
Fuller, Sue, oil hon. mention 
Mathes, Henry, oil hon. mention 
Agell, John, oil hon. mention 
Lev-Landau, oil hon. mention 
Toney, Anthony, oil hon. mention 
Levy, Beatrice, sculp. hon. mention 
Lubin, Yolan, seculp. hon. mention 
Whinston, Charlotte, w. ¢c. hon. mention 
Wasserman, Albert, w. c. hon. mention 
Moore, Robert J., hon. mention 
Gold, Leah, hon. mention 
Richman, Lillian, hon. mention 


Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
43rd Annual, Pennsylvania 
Eklind, Marjorie, oil $200 Carnegie Inst. Prize 
Koerner, Henry, oil $150 Ist Assn. Prize 
Kelly, Marie Tuiccillo, oil $100 2nd Assn. Prize 
Rosenberg, Samuel, oil $100 Grinsfelder Prize 
Altar, Lisa H., oil $50 Garden Club Prize 
Scheuch, Harry W., oil $50 Walter Memorial 
Prize 
Cornelius, Marty L.. oil $100 prize 
Paul, Jo., oil $50 Ward Prize 
Twiggs, Russell G., oil $50 Thompson Prize 
Winter, Robert, ptz., $100 Somerset Trust Prize 
Rowlands, Tom, drwg., $75 Posner Prize 
Snowden, Mary Ann, fig., $50 Craig Memorial 
Prize 
Wilt, Richard, w. c., $75 Assn. Ist Prize 
Schalk, Carol, w. c., $50 Assn. 2nd Prize 


Chianelli, Teresa L., w. c¢., $75 Rosenbloom 
Prize 

McCloskey, Eunice LonC., w. ec., $75 Posner 
Prize 


Anderson, Edwin, graphic. $25 Assn. Prize 

Miller, Eliza, sculp., $100 Carnegie Inst. Prize 

Morganstern, Anita Freund, sculp., $75 Assn. 
Prize 

Heilman, Marjorie, sculp., $50 Seulp. Soc. Prize 

Petrenos, Jules A., seculp., $100 Casey Memorial 
Prize 

Moore, Fay Mowery, sculp., $50 Arensburg 
Memorial Prize 


Fleischman International Carpet Design 
Competition, Detroit, Mich. 
Wollner, Leo, Ist and 2nd prizes 
Dunean, Geo. R., Jr., 3rd prize 
Traynor, Ed, 4th prize 
Niepoort, Paul, hon. mention 
Kellogg, Jolly, hon. mention 
Mitchell, Jill, hon. mention 
Brocquy, Louis de. hon. mention 
Majdrakoff. Ivan. hon. mention 
Grasten, Viola. hon. mention 
Elvens, Ann-Marie, hon. mention 
Wollner, Leo; hon. mention 
Schmaitz. Roy E., hon. mention 
Kagen & Clarke, hon. mention 
Ohio Drawing Show Fourth Annual, Canton 


*Freimark, Robert M. 
*Kline, Fred J. 
*Morrow. Robert 
*Mutchler, Dwight 
*Reed, Doel 

*Reiter, Lawrence 
*Shull. Carl Edwin 
*Slatkes, Leonard 


Pen and Brush Club Sculpture Exhibition, 
New York 
Nicolas, Suzanne. bronze medal 
Weistrop. Elisabeth Nealon, $25 Founders’ Prize 
Park, Madeleine, hon. mention 
Comley. Jane, hon. mention 


PAINT in ITALY 7ONeNStY 


POSITANO ART SCHOOL on fhe Mediterranean 
near AMALFI and CAPRi—Weekly rate, $55, 


includes studio classes and complete living 
costs at superior hotel overlooking the sea. 
Transportation available by ship or air. 


APPLY: Director—Myrwyn Eaton, Art Dept. 
New York Univ.—Washington Sq., N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL at 


TARPON SPRINGS 


& JUNE 15-JULY 18 
for detailed information write 


Stuart Purser, Pepertaeet of Art 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fia. 





27th Annual Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


MURAL PAINTING 
STUDIO AND LECTURE COURSES 
by internationally noted 


Jean Charlot 


Also courses in Art Appreciation, Art 
Fundamentals, Drawing and Painting, 
Ceramics, Weaving, and Figure Painting. 














JUNE 24 to AUGUST 4 






Direct inquiries to: Art Department, 
Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


Syracuse University © School of Art 


carl m. June 29 
and 

ebdien to 
Loeb August 7 
summer 2 
School of full 

° ” u 
Painting college 
credit 


“Pinebrook” in the Adirondacks 


write: Prof. Merlin F. Pollock School of Art 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





MME SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF EE 
GE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Leonard Bocour, 
Jack Levine, Sidney Simon, Milton Hebald. 
Visiting Artists: Karl Zerbe, Henry Koerner, Kurt 
Roesch, Reuben Rubin, Marguerite Zorach, William 
Zorach, and others. 


Starts July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 
GEES SKOWHEGAN, MAINE SE 


éiameiin . PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
S Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 








NORTON GALLERY 
and SCHOOL of ART 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Fermanent Collections: Old Chinese Arts, 
Modern Paintings and Sculpture. 
Temporary Exhibitions each month. 


ART CLASSES for Adults and Children 





SAMUEL ADLER 


Resuming a limited evening class 


74 Grove Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-7759 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 

RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


27 





















































WHERE TO SHOW 








NATIONAL 


Auburn, New York 

FINGER LAKES 15TH ANNUAL SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. May 23-June 20. Auburn 
Camera Club. Media: photograph and color 
slide. Entry fee $1. Jury. Entry blanks and 
entries due May 19. Write Auburn Camera Club. 
c/o Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Au- 
burn, New York. 


Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 17TH BIENNIAL INTER- 
NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION. May 
13-June 21. Media: watercolor, gouache and 
casein. Preliminary viewings February 18 and 
March 11. Write John J. Gordon, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Eastern Parkway. 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT 20TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Apr. 7-26. Jury. Prizes. 


Write Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward. 
Flushing, Long Island 
ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 23RD ANNUAL 


SPRING EXHIBITION. May 10-16. St. Johns 
Parish Hall. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, ce- 
ramic and sculpture. Entry fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due May 1. Write 
Dick Ralph. Art League of Long Island, 41-17 
50th Street. 


New York, New York 
CARAVAN GALLERY MEMBERSHIP SHOW. Mar. 


29-Apr. 18. Media: watercolor and drawing. 
Hanging fee: $2 for members; $3 for non- 
members. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 25. 
Write Caravan Artists, 132 East 65th Street. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 12-May 3. Riverside Museum. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Apr. 6. 
Write May Heiloms, 1915 Morris Ave., Bronx 
53, N. Y. 

OF DESIGN 128TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. April 2-26. Media: oil 
and sculpture (open to members and non-mem- 
bers); graphic arts and watercolor (open to 
members only.) Entries due March 19. Write 
Vernon C. Porter, National Academy of Design, 
1083 5th Avenue. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA PRINT CLUB 30TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION OF ETCHING. Apr. 6-24. Media: 
etching. Entry fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks due Mar. 17. Entries due Mar. 25. 
Write Philadelphia Print Club, 1614 Latime: 
Street. 


Washington, D. C. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS NATIONAL PRINT EX- 


HIBITION. May 1-Aug. 1. Media: prints in any 
medium. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry blanks 
due Mar. 15. Entries due Mar. 31. Write Luther 


H. Evans, The 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Library of Congress. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 18TH ANNUAL MID- 


YEAR SHOW. July 4—Labor Day, 1953. Media: 
oil and watercolor. Entry fee $2; crate fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes: $5,000. Entry blanks and entries 
due June 7. Write Butler Art Institute, 524 
Wick Avenue. 


REGIONAL 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY 11TH ANNUAL OIL AND WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery. Open to residents of Ohio, In- 








RAW WOOD FRAMES 


3%" @ We manufacture these frames 
SIZE MOLSING MOLGING from selected seasoned ak, 
S’ x10" na! ee. with interesting grain texture. 
SR gh< 130 Sturdily made, with precision- 
9 x 12! 1.69 cut joints both glued and 
10" x 14" 1.82 1.40 nailed. Both are deep shadow 
11" x 14" 1.89 1.45 frames, with compounded miters. 
12” x 16" 1.95 1.50 Sanded, ready to finish. 
14” x 18” 2.08 1.60 
16” x 20” 2.47 1.90 Prices are net wholesale, 
18” x 24” 2.70 2.05 F.0.B. Baltimore, Md. Terms 
20” x 24” 2.83 2.10 to approved credit, 2% 10 days, 
net 30 O days. To others, C.0.D., 
In dozen lots, assorted, if desired, or 2% cash-with-order dis- 
10% off above prices. In lots of 50, count, FREE! 72 page catalog. 
20% off above prices. 
ABOVE MOLDINGS, IN LENGTHS 7, ss — THOUSAND 
242" molding 110.00 
3%” molding 345 150.00 


Alse in wormy chestnut, both Frames and Moldings, at a 
INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY e 414 E. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting. Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design. as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


Nyack, N. Y. 





TSCHACBASOV WORKSHOP 


222 W. 23 ST., N. Y. CH 3-3700 © AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 


A NEW appreach 
in the the tanthing 


of Painting, Drawing, 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since 1887 one of the great museum schools providin 


sculpture and desi 
ar in the adjacent 


professional training in 


- Complete facilities combined with unsurpassed reference 
incinnati 


Art Museum. Eleven studios, pbotograpbic 


laboratory, print-making studios, : aie and library. Courses in peiasing, <a 


sculpture, stone carving, print maki 


problems. Fourteen endowed schol 
mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, 


fie SCHOOL OF THE 





A AOl ae 


aeons design, photo, 
ips including traveling sc 
incinnati 6, Obio. 


Herbert P. Barnett, Dean 


an museum 
ia ips. For infor- 





ESTER ART MUSEUM 





diana, Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. En- 
try fee $2.50. Prizes. Entry blanks due June 1, 
Entries due June 10. Write Dean Earl C. Seig- 
fred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio University. 


Bristol, Virginia 
V.I. COLLEGE 10TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EX. 
HIBITION. May 4-June 1. Open to artists of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and District of Colum- 
bia. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing and graphic. 


Entry fee: $1 for painting; $.50 for prints and 
drawings. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Apr. 
10. Entries due Apr. 13. Write Prof. C. Ernest 
Cooke, V.1. College. 
Chicago, Illinois 
EXHIBITION MOMENTUM MIDCONTINENTAL 
1953. May 2-30. Werner’s Bookshop. Open to 


artists from 18 midwestern states. 
Jury. Write Werner's Books, 
Avenue. 


All media. 
338 S. Michigan 


Denver, Colorado 


DENVER ART MUSEUM 59TH ANNUAL FOR 
WESTERN ARTISTS. June 15-Aug. 2. Open 


to all artists west of the Mississippi and in the 


states of Illinois and Wisconsin. All media. 
Entry fee $1. Entry blanks and entries due 
May 23. Write Denver Art Museum, 14th Ave. 


and Acoma Street. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 

FRIENDS OF ART 8TH WESTERN 

ANNUAL ARTISTS COMPETITION. Apr. 13- 

May 2. Open to Michigan residents. Entry fee 

$.50. Jury. Prizes. Write Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery, 230 East Fulton. 


MICHIGAN 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS 21ST AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-30. Open to artists 
resident or formerly resident in the territory 
bounded on the north by Harrisburg, Pa., on 
the east by Frederick, Md., on the west by 
Cumberland, and on the south by Winchester, 
Va. Media: oil, tempera, gouache, watercolor, 
sculpture, ceramic and graphic. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Mar. 11. Entries due Mar. 
25. Write Washington County Museum, City 
Park. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


HARTFORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 9-31. Wads- 


worth Atheneum. Open to women living within 
25 miles of Hartford. Entry fee $3 for non- 
members. All media. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
May 1. Write Mrs. Esther T. Fay, Box 275, 


West Hartford. 


Hempstead, Long Island 
LONG ISLAND ARTISTS 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 16-27. Hofstra College. Open to 
artists residing in Nassau or Suffolk counties. 
Media: oil, watercolor and graphic. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Mar. 10. Write Malcolm Preston, 
Hofstra College. 


Huntington, West Virginia 

EXHIBITION 80. Apr. 5-May 3. Open to artists 
within an 80-mile radius of Huntington. Media: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, print, sculpture, ce- 
ramic and weaving. Entry fee $2. Jury. Certifi- 
eates of award. Entry blanks due Mar. 14. En- 
tries due Mar. 19. Write Huntington Galleries, 
Park Hills. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
INDIANA ARTISTS 46TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 3-31. Open to former and present 
residents of Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera, pastel, and sculpture. Entry fee $3. 
Jury. Prizes: $1,500. Entry blanks due Apr. 
13. Entries Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Her- 
ron Art Museum, Pennsylvania & 16th Streets. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION AN- 
NUAL ART EXHIBITION. April 15-May 26. 
Indiana State Teachers College. Media: painting 
and sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due March 15. Write Dr. 
Orval Kipp, director of art department, State 
Teachers College. 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS CRAFTS OF TODAY. Apr. 5- 
May 10. DeCordova Museum. Open to all resi- 
dents and temporary residents of Massachusetts. 
Media: clay, wood, metal, stone, textile, leather, 
glass and plastic. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks 
and eniries due March 14. Write Janet Doub 
10 Arlington St.. Boston. 


Los Angeles, California 

ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
ANNUAL. May 18-June 21. Open to artists re- 
siding within a 125-mile radius of Los An- 
geles. Media: oil, watercolor and _ sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Mar. 
21. Write Dick Hunt, Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, Exposition Park. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
KENTUCKY AND SOUTHERN INDIANA 26TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-29. J. B. Speed 
Art Museum. Open to residents or natives of 
Kentucky and Southern Indiana. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, and craft. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 10. Entries due 
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™ American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Creative painting and sculpture courses 
including four-year integrated program 
which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 


and 
A new supplementary course, Materials 
and Methods of Teaching Art in Junior 
High Schools, based on the requirements 
of the D. C. Board of Education. 


Write: Art Department Secretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


THE PNINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Ad- 
vertising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Degrees Ac- 
credited. Term begins 
June 29, 1953. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramies, Crafts. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


NEW YORK/ PARSONS 








PARIS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Thorough professional training in Ad- 
ITALY vertising, Fashion, Interior, Flat De- 


sign (textiles, wallpapers, etc.). 
Teacher Training. Professional design- 
ers serve as critics, 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree. Summer 
School. R.0.T.C. Approved for Veterans. Catalogues. 


Box W, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. 
Coordinated with University of Pennsylvania forB.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.S. in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distin- 
guished faculty. Age limit over 18 years. Catalogue. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


meNATE PAINTING crour 
ANNA é. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life « Still Life * Creative Painting 
Saturday morning class 
58 West 57th Street Write for information 


JOHN HERRON 
ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
® DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 









Cartooning 
lettering, layout, fashion illustration, interior design, 


portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable 
rates, Limited enrollment. Approved for training veterans. 
Ask about our time payment plan. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 


the HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 
25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


March 1, 1953 





Mar. 12. Write Miriam Longden, art Center 
Association, 2111 South First Street. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 

SILVERMINE GUILD 4T ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. June 12-July 6. Open to artists born or 
resident in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Media: oil, tempera, casein, pastel and sculp 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 
May 18. Write Silvermine Guild of Artists. 

Omaha, Nebraska 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM 2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF UTILITARIAN DESIGN. Apr. 1-26. 
Open to artists living in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North 
and South Dakota and Wyoming. Media: ce- 
ramic, enamel, metalwork, textile, and wood- 
work. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 


Mar. 16. Write David 8. Carson, Joslyn Art 
Museum. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
KANSAS PAINTERS 5TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION. June. Open to artists born in Kansas or 


living in Kansas. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 1. Write Eugene 
Larkin, Kansas State Teachers College. 


Portland, Oregon 
OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO 4TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION OF NORTHWEST CERAMICS. May 
13-June 20. Open to artists of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington. Media: pottery. ceramic 
sculpture and enamel. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Apr. 27. Write 
Oregon Ceramie Studio, 3934 S.C. Corbett Ave. 


Sacramento, California 
KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
May 20-June 28. Crocker Art Gallery. Open to 
residents of the Central Valley. Media: painting, 
drawing, print, sculpture and craft. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due May 9. Write Mrs. George C. Brett, 
2757 Curtis Way. 


Sioux City, Iowa 

IOWA MAY SHOW. Open to legal residents of 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Minnesota. 
Media: oil. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Apr. 15. 
Write Younker-Davidson’s. 

White Plains, New York 

HUDSON VALLEY ART ASSOCIATION 23RD AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. May 3-10. The County 
Center. Open to artists in Hudson Valley and 
vicinity. Media: oil, watercolor, black-and-white, 
sculpture. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Apr. 28. Write Margot Berdanier, Scars- 
dale Manor Apartments, Scarsdale, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Scholarship grants up _ to 
$2,000 to painters, sculptors and _ graphic 
artists. Open to advanced artists up to 35 years 
old. Applications due April 1. Write Hobart 
Nichols, Director, Louis Comfort Tiffany Foun- 
dation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. N. Y. 

PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. A 
$1,500 traveling scholarship is available to any 
art student between the ages of 15 and 30 
enrolled in an accredited art school. Candidates 
must submit representative work in one medium 
only. Entry blanks due March 30. Entries due 
April 6. Write Vernon C. Porter, National Acad 
emy 3 Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28, Be Ze 

CRANBROOK ACADEMY SCHOLARSHIPS. Three 
full scholarships of $1,500 each are offered for 
the 1953-54 school year to students of archi- 
tecture, ceramics, design, metalsmithing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, weaving and textile design. 
Awards cover tuition and maintenance. Write 
Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE TUITION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten tuition scholarships totaling $4,500 
for art students in, the United States and its 
possessions, for two classes during the full 
1953-1954 term. Open to all students except 
those living in New York or those who have 
previously studied at the League. Send work 
in any medium by March 31. Write Student 
Aid Committee, Art Students League of N. Y.. 
215 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


JOBS IN ART 








the box number ones, c/o ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Rates: 20c per word ($3 minimum) payable 
a = Deadline: seven days before date 
of issue. 





JOBS AVAILABLE 


Artists to do modern textile print and woven 
designs. Call Pl 9-7145 for appt. or Box C-22. 








Artists—represent 57th St. exhibition in your 
community. High commission earnings in 
your spare time. Write for further informa- 
tion. Box C-23. 


JOBS WANTED 


Artist. Experienced teacher-college, children’s 
museum. Has awards in painting and graph- 
ics. Exhibited at all levels. Worked as silk 
screen design man, silk screen cutter for pri- 
vate industry, processor for government. Ex- 

erience in etching, aquatint and lithography. 

as degree and special work in art academy, 
other things of interest. Wants a school for 
1953. Box C-20. 











NATIONAL ACADEMY SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 
Est. 1826 


PHILIPP, wa. 
BOUCHE, na. 


OLINSKY, na. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, p Br Classes. 
Register by Month or Semester. 
$3,000 in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 


ships Awarded Annually. 


3 East 89 St., N. Y. 28 &N9-4880 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Ilustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 





Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
LAYTON Fir 








Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Ilus- 
tration, Dress Design, Photography, Industrial, Interior, 
and Architectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely mod- 
ern new building overlooking Lake Michigan near downtown 
area. Summer, Fall, Spring terms. 33rd year. Catalog. 
Cheriotte R. Partridge, Miriam rink, Directors, 
Dept. 533, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Design 

76 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTING. 

GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 

DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate and 

Advanced Students. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Clasoes. 

VA Approved. Spring Registration Starts Jan. 12th. 
Write for free Catalog D 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
Fall 1952 DESIGN — DRAWING 
1953”) PAINTING — SCULPTURE 


Feb. GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 
Address—Registrar—Art School 
Colorade Springs, Colerade 













A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Scul \ , Si ithing, 
i. pture ae liversmithing, Com- 


5 inlimited contact 





HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty, Maine 

Summer Program June 29 - Sept. 4 

Weaving, Pottery, Blockprinting, Woodworking 


For booklet write: Francis S$. Merritt, 
Box 1, Liberty, Maine 







Institute of Art 









PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


39441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 








0 HARA 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 


California — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





AKRON, OHIO 

Institute From Mar. 17: 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute Mar. 3-29: 
ALTOONA, PA. 
Alliance To Mar. 14: Cont. Amer. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum 7o Mar. 29: 
Amer. Art. 

Walters To Apr. 22: 4000 Years of 
Mod. Art. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls To Mar. 14: McCardell; From 
Mar. 16; Calder. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum To Apr. 4? 
Ann'l. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook To Mar. 15: Ceramics, 
Tertiles. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Mar.: Sturgis. 

Childs Mar.: Bouché. 

Copley To Mar. 27: Squier. 

Doll & Richards 7o Mar. 21: J. L. 
Smith. 

Institute To Mar. 29; Ault Coll, 
Mirski To Mar. 14: African Art. 
Museum Zo Mar. 15: Early Amer. 


Levine. 


Costello. 


Advancing 


Art Assoc. 


Jewish Art; To Mar. 29: Weol. 
Ann’l. 5 
Shore Studios Mar.: Gonzalez; Kup- 

ferman. 

Vose Mar.: Mixter; Healey. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. é : 
Albright Mar. 4-Apr. 5: Western 
N. Y. Ann’l. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. _ : 

Mint Museum Mar.: N. C. Artists. 

CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 

Art Assoc. To Apr. 5: Amer. Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Mar. 25: Ital. Ptrs. 

Baldwin Kingrey Mar.: Woelffer. 

Frumkin Mar.: Young Sculptors. 

Institute To Apr. 5: Japanese Prts.; 
Mar. 15-May 1: Gordon Parks. 

Lawson Mar.: Yacoe. 

Nelson To Mar. 18: Prickett. 
Newman Brown 7o Mar. 20: Wilde. 

Oehlschlaeger Mar.: Cont. Amer. 

Todros Geller To Mar. 12: Chicago 
Group. 

Well of Sea 
League. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Colony To Mar. 29: 
Schock. 

Museum To Mar. 15: Rouault; Mar. 
5-29: Ingres. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center Mar.: Arms & Armor; 
Musick. 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Museum To Mar. 15: Cuban Pig. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery Mar.: Chinese Art; To Mar. 
22: Metal Today. 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. 4 
Rudolph Galleries Mar. 15-Apr. 15: 
Lee, Blanch. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Gallery Mar.: Nicholson. 
Museum Mar.: Crafts; Weol. Ann’l. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute To Mar. 15: Dayton Ann’l; 
To Mar. 22: Ideal Male Portrait. 
DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 

Mayo Hill Mar.: O'Keeffe. 

DENVER, COLO. 
Museum 7o Apr. 26: 


Mar.: Art Students 


Janicki; 


Legends in 


Art. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Mar. 22: Museum 
Menagerie; Mar. 18-Apr. 19: Mac- 
Iver, Pereira Retros. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute To Mar. 27: 
Work. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Museum To Apr. 6: Outerbridge; 
N. H. Art Assoc. Ann’l. 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 
Neville Museum To 
“Venice.” 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Museum Mar.: C. H. Roberts. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Atheneum Mar.: M. Avery. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Academy To Mar. 15: Piranesi. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Inst. Jo Apr. 12: Arms 
é€ Armor. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. R. Nelson Gallery To Mar. 22: 
Cooperative Wceol. Show. 
KEY WEST, FLA. 
Art Society To Mar. 14: N. J. Prts. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
University Mar.: 
Annual. 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 
Art Center To Mar. 29: The Ed- 
wardians. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Art Assoc. To Mar. 11: Drawings. 
Hatfield Mar.: Fr. &€ Amer. Art. 


Italy at 


Mar. 135: 


Neb, Art Assn. 


Museum 7o Mar. 18: Arms 4 
Armor. 

Vigeveno Mar.: Cont. Ptgs. 

30 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum 7o Mar. 17; Val- 
lauris Art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Mar. 31: Ptrs. of 
Israel; Nat'l Soc. Casein Ptrs. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC: 

Institute Z7o Mar. 19: Tradition of 
Amer. Silver; Amer. Ptgs. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Institute Mar. 7-May 7: Ancient 
Sculp. 
Walker Yo Mar. 15: 4 Abstract 


Ptrs. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum Mar. 8-Apr. 19: 
of Collecting. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Mar.: Early Amer. Ptg. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Allyn Museum Mar.: French Art. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum T7o Mar. 15: 
Northern Renaissance Ptgs.; Arts 
Assoc. Ptgs.; To Mar. 27: La. Pur- 
chase. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum Mar.: Japanese Art. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery Mar.:; Ptg. & Sculp. Ann’l. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 


40 Years 


Society of Four Arts Mar.: Cont 
Art Ann’l. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy Mar. 14-Apr. 5: Fellov- 
ship Ann’l. 

Alliance Mar.: Schoenbach; Froe- 


lich; Erni. 

De Braux Mar.: Maria Picabia. 

Donovan Jo Mar. 7: Brodsky. 

Dubin To Mar. 10; Nelson; Mar. 12- 
31: Bostelle. 

Hendler Mar.: Abstract Art. 

Lush Mar.: Cont. Ptgs. 

Museum 7o Mar. 20: Homer 
Eakins, Cassatt; To Mar. 31: 
Kynett Collection. 

Print Club To Mar. 27: 
Ann’l, 
Woodmere T7o 
Memorial. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie To Apr. 12: 7 Israel Ptrs. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Mar.: D. W. Ross. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Museum Jo Mar 29: 
sam; To Mar. 16: 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum 7o Mar. 22: Hopper; Lip- 
chite. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Color Print 


Mar. 8: Burnside 


Childe Has 
Vincent. 


Art Assoc. To Mar. 15: Hilliard. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Museum Mar.: Marini, Berenson: 


Artists Equity. 

ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Gallery To Mar. 15: 
mada. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Zo Mar. 22: 
Stevens. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Palace Mar.: Japanese Prints. 

De Young Yo Mar. 15: 4 Amer. 
Ptrsa. 

Gumps Mar.; “Trio.” 

Labaudt Mar.: Cont. Amer. Ptge. 

Museum Mar. 13-Apr. 12: Les 
Fauves. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum Jo Mar. 29: Van Leyden; 
Conroy; To Apr. 5: Connelly; Koll- 
witz. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assoc. Mar.: Experimental Show. 

Ringling Mar.: “Circus,” Art Assoc. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


LeSueur; Ha- 


Lee; 


Henry Gallery To Mar. 22: N.W. 
Print Regional. 
Museum 7J7o Apr. 5: Cont. Amer. 


Pig. & Sculp. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Mar.: Former Sioux City 
Artista. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum To Apr. 5: Art Leagye. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum 7o Apr. 5: Regional Art. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum Mar.: Korean Combat Art. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Mar.;: 
homa.”’ 
URBANA, ILL. 


“History of Okla- 


Univ. Galleries To Apr. 12: Cont. 
Amer. Ptg. & Sculp. Ann’'l. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran To Mar. 15: Famous 


Faces; To Mar. 22: Maurer. 
National Gallery Mar.: Dale Coll. 
Phillips Mar.: Dreier Collection. 
Smithsonian To Mar. 15: Oehser. 
Wash, Univ. Mar.: English Wcols. 
Whyte Gallery To Mar. 10: Arner; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 6: Gates. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Mar.: Members 
Ann’l. 

WHITTIER, CAL. 

Art Assoc. To Apr. 2: L. Kester. 





WILMINGTON, MASS. 

Art Center Mar. 15-Apr. 5: Orozco 
Memorial. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum 7o Apr. 12: Modern Fr. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Inst. Mar.: “Ohio—150 Yrs.’ 





NEW YORK CITY 
MUSEUMS | 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Mar. 

15: Prints; To Apr. 19: “Here's 
How.” 

City of N.Y. (5th at 103) From 
Mar. 3: “Future Americans.” ptgs.. 
S. R. Knox; To Apr. 30: G. Lavw- 
rence Memorial, 

Jewish (Sth at 92) Mar.: Pissarro: 
Acquisitions; “Trip through Jeru- 
salem.”’ 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) Mar. 20- 
Apr. 19: Fr. Driegs., Masterpieces 
From Five Centuries; To Apr. 12: 
Root Coll. Amer., Brit., Ptgs.; Con- 
tinued: Nieuw Amsterdam; Rem- 
brandt > Met. Treasures; Recent Ac- 
CeSSIONS, 

Modern (11W53) Mar. 4-Apr. 12: 
Edw. G. Robinson Coll. Mar. 11-17: 
Poster Artists; To Mar. 15: Built 
in U.S.A.; New Accessions. 
Morgan Library (29E36) To Apr. 
11: Breugel to Cezanne. 

Nat'l Academy (5th at 89) To Mar. 
15: Amer. Watercolor Soc. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) Mar. 5-29: Ptgs., H. C. Jourde. 
Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) To 
Mar. 8: J. Noble; T. Arai; Mar. 15- 
Apr. 5: N. J. Weol. Soc. 

S. R. Guggenheim (5th at 88) 7o 
April 4: Selection, 20th C. Ptgs. 

Whitney (10WS8) Mar. 5-29: Recent 
Acquisitions. 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 5th) To Mar. 7: Sam- 
erjan; To Mar. 14: Lurcat Tapes- 
tries; Mar. 9-28: Atherton. 
AC.A. (63E57) To Mar. 14: Re- 
fregier. 

A.F.I. (50E34) Mar. 11-Apr. 1: Jes- 
wald. 

Argent (67E59) To Mar. 20: Sculp- 
ture. 

Artists Equity (13E67) Mar.: Thea- 
ter in Art. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) 
12: Golubor. 

A.S.L. (215W57) To May 23: Stu- 
dent Concours. 

Atran Center (25E78) Mar.: Walko- 
witz. 

Babcock (38E57) To Mar. 7: Wil- 
son; Mar. 9-28: Amer. Art. 


To Mar. 


Borgenicht (61E57) To Mar. 7: 
Ernst; Mar. 9-28: Schanker. 
Burliuk (119W57) Zo Mar. 21: 
Cahn. 


Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Mar. 7: 
Severini; Mar. 9-Apr. 18: A. Music. 
Caravan (132E65) Mar.: Group. 


Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Mar.: 
8. Pacific Art. ' 

Carstairs (11E57) Mar. 3-21: Es- 
mond. 

Chapellier (48E57) Mar.: Bon- 
homme. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 


Mar. 6: Group; Mar. 9-27: Abana- 
vas. 
Coronet (106E60) Mar.: Fr. Pigs. 
Creative (18E57) To Mar. 11: F. 
Pack; Groups. 
Davis (231E60) To Mar. 21: Graph- 
ca. 
Downtown (32E51) To Mar. 8: 
Ptgs. of N. Y.; Mar. 11-28: Burlin. 
Durlacher (11E57) To Mar. 7: 
Stein; Mar. 10-Apr. 4: Melcarth. 
Duveen (18E79) Mar.: Monet. 
Eggleston (161W57 Mar. 2-14: 
Group. 
Eighth (33W8) Mar. 9-22: Living- 
ston. 
Este (116E57) To 
Drwgs., Weols. 
Feigl (601 Mad. at 58) Mar. 10-28: 
Kaniuk. 
Ferargil (63E57) To Mar. 6: Neyan. 
Fine Arts Assoc. (41E57) Mar.: 
Fr. Ptgs. 
Fourth St. Print (145W4) To Mar. 
15: Woodcuts. 
Fried (6E65) To Mar. 21: Kupka. 
Friedman (20E49) Mar.: Schaffer. 


Mar. 17: Fr. 


Galerie Moderne (49W53) Mar. 2- 
28: Goetz. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 


Mar. 20: 8. Blair. 

Ganso (125E57) To Mar. 14: J. 
Magafan Memorial. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Mar. 
17: Group; Mar. 17-28: Shelton. 
Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 
Mar. 12: Group; Mar. 14-Apr. 7: 
Simon. 





Hacker 
Newell. 
Hansa (70E12) To Mar. 14: Forst. 
Hartert (22E58) Mar.: Amer. & Fr. 
Heller (108E57) Mar. 2-21: de 
Diego. 

Hewitt (18E69) Mar. 9-28: Colville. 
Hirsch! & Adler (270 Park) Mar.: 
19th C. Ptgs. 

Hugo (26E55) To Mar. 7: Garsoian: 
Mar. 9-28: Blanche. 

Iolas (46E57) To Mar. 14: Ferren, 
Janis (15E57) To Mar. 14: Gorky. 
Kaufmann (YMHA Lex. at 92) To 
Mar. 17: Avards. 
Kennedy (785 5th at 60) 
“Flower Show.” 

Kleemann (65E57) Mar.: 3 French- 
men. 

Knoedler (14E57) Mar. 3-21: 
Ewing; Mar. 10-28: de Stael. 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Mar.: Ba- 
ziotes. 

Kottler (33W58) Mar. 2-14: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Mar. 7: M. 
Zorach; Mar. 7-28: Mitchell, Sculp. 
Layton (28E9) Mar.: “Still Life.” 

Levitt (35E49) To Mar. 20: Group. 

Little Studio (680 Mad. at 63) To 
Mar. 15: Group. 

Loo (41E57) Mar.: Chinese Art. 

Lucas (36W47) Mar.: Fine Prints. 
Ludwig-Baumann (35 at 8th) To 
Apr. 4: Artiste Equity. 

Macbeth (11E57) Mar.: Group. 
Matisse (41E57) Mar. 10-31: Manes- 
ster. 

Midtown (17E57) Mar. 3-21: “Flow- 
ers.” 

Milch (55E57) To Mar. 7%: Ricci; 
Mar. 9-28: Kayn. 

Nat'l Art (15 Gram. Pk.) Mar. 3- 
23: Amer. Artists Prof. League. 
New Age (138W15) Group. 1-5 p.m. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Mar.: 

Group. 

New (63W44) To Mar. 14: E. Bai- 
zerman. 

Newhouse (15E57) Mar.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

New School (66W12) Mar. 3-17: 
Provincetown-N.Y. Artists. 

Niveau (63E57) Mar.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Parsons (15E57) To Mar. 7: Sterne; 
Mar. 9-28: Pousette-Dart. 
Passedoit (121E57) Mar. 2-21: Ko- 
varsky. 

Pen & Brush 
Spring Oil. 
Peridot (6E12) Mar. 2-28: Dricgs., 

Collages. 

Perls (32E58) To Mar. 7: Austin; 
Mar. 9-Apr. 11: Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 
Perspectives (34E51) Mar.: Group. 
Portraits (136E57) Mar.: Cont. Ptrs. 
Raymond & Raymond (40E52) To 
Mar. 14: Picasso Graphics. 

Rehn (683 5th) To Mar. 7: Marsh; 
Mar. 9-28: Gross. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Mar. 
31: Dregs. 


(24W58) To Mar. 1}; 


Mar.: 


(16E10) Mar. 8-31: 


Roko (51 Grnwch) To Mar. 27: 
Group. 
Rosenberg (16E57) To Mar. 14: 


Hartley; Rattner. 

Saidenberg 10E77) Mar.: Yeats. 
Salpeter (41E57) To Mar. 7: Kall- 
man; Mar. 9-28: Heidenreich. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Mar. 21: 
Barnet. 


Schaeffer (52E58) To Mar. 14: 
Bayer. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) Mar.: 
Group. H 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Mar.: Afri- 
can Sculp. 

Seligmann (5E57) To Mar. 16: Mas- 
ter Drwgs. 

Serigraph (38W57) To Mar. 16: 
W. Colescott; To Mar. 9: Prize- 
winners. 


Stable (924 -7th at 58th) Jo Mar. 
14: Dugmore. 
Tanager (51E4) To Mar. 15: Ip- 
polito; Groell; Terris. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) To Mar. 15: J. Wayne; Lip- 
man-Wulf. 
Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Mar. 
7: Freilicher; Mar. 7-28: Leslie. 
Truman (33E29) Mar. 9-Apr. 4: 
Color Woodcuts. 
Valentin (32E57) Mar. 10-28; Suth- 
erland. 
Van Diemen - Lilienfeld 
Mar.: Fr. Mod. 
Village Art Cent. (42W11) To Mar. 
13: Weol. Awards. 
Viviano (42E57) To Mar. 14: Afro, 
Birolli, Morlotti. 
Walker (117E57) Mar. 9-28: Iselin. 


Wellons (70E56) Mar. 2-14: Dav- 


son. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Mar. 7- 


(21E57) 


Apr. 7: Frasconi. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Mar. 28: 
Landmarks in Amer. Art. 

Willard (23W56) Mar.: T. Conolly. 
Wittenborn 
Prints 


(38E57) Mar.: Chinese 
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: Ko- Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





FRENCH & CO, 1% 


Established 1840 


ae 1271 
ll Gainsborough® 


‘kan. Yee FINE QUALITY 
1: 8 = ‘\. WHITE BRISTLE 

4: ff : a. > OIL COLOR 
Mar.: _ is a PAINTING 
-~ ~ \ \ BRUSHES 


“DAVID WITH 
THE HEAD OF 
GOLIATH”, 
by 


Francesco de’ Guardi 





(Venetian, 
1712-1793). 
2° a7 


: Ip Large Sizes 

dat fl Seamless nickel 
plated ferrules ‘. 
securely fastened to 
lacquered handles. 





Mar. 
slie. 


r. §: 


Suth- 


o97) 


Size: | 2 3 
Var. Each: .45 .50~ .55 


Afro, 


One of the world’s most extensive 


Iselin 6 7 8 9 10 1 ! 2 oe ° . 
and distinguished collections. 


Daw- 70 80 90 1.05 1.20 1.35 


~ 
wy. 


210 East 57th Street, New York 


Rg: 





olly. 






WORKS OF ART 
: FURNITURE : TAPESTRIES : AND DECORATIONS 








464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS : SCULPTURE 





Supreme New Volumes in the World Famous 


‘ 


HAID , 


Only volume with repro- 
ductions from the Newly 
Cleaned originals 


HAIDON ART BOOKS 

offer you masterpieces 
of the world’s great works 
of art, faithfully reproduced 
in surpassingly beautiful 
volumes with the finest, 
most authoritative commen- 
tary. Critics have applauded 
not only their superior 
physical quality, but also 
their readable and informa- 
tive text. Produced in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, 
Phaidon Art Books achieve 
this high standard at an 
incredibly low cost. Use 
coupon below to order the 
titles you want from your 
favorite bookseller. 


THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE — Bernard Berenson, 
author of Rumor and Reflection. Com- 
plete, first well-illustrated edition of 
this basic work by the greatest living 
art critic. 400 superb illustrations, (17 
in full color). 488 pages. 714” x 
1014”. $7.50 


REMBRANDT: SELECTED PAINTINGS 
Intro. Tancred_ Borenius. Larger repro- 
ductions than in any other edition, in- 
cluding many of the newly cleaned 
originals, (the only book reproducing 
these originals in their full, clean 
brilliance). 102 illustrations. 17 in full 
color and 72 in exquisite photogravure. 
104,” x 144%”. $8.50 


RENOIR — Intro. William Gaunt. 104 
oversize plates (17 in full color) of 
Renoir’s masterpieces—many from new 
hotographs, many of Originals never 

‘ore reproduced. 10'/,” x 14”. $8.50 


REMBRANDT ETCHINGS — Ludwig 
Munz. First complete edition — every 
genuine etching in its original size (in 
rare cases where some reduction is nec- 
essary, full-size details are included), 
pes etchings formerly attributed to 
embrandt and etchings by his pupils. 
642 illustrations, 302 pages = text, 
critical catalog. ‘Seven Ba in prepa- 
ae Two volumes, 9” x 12”. (April 


) $30. 


rt Books 


Complete First Well 
Illustrated Edition 


dm The one Must book ia 
every home art library 


ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM — Joban 
Huizinga. Classic work on one of 
the great scholars and humanists of 
the Reformation, now illustrated with 
32 plates of contemporary scenes and 
people. Pocket Edition) $2.95 


THE PAINTINGS OF FRA ANGELICO 
—Jobn aot mak Featuring new 
phoscetes s of the famous frescoes 
at Sa arco and in the Vatican— 
198 illustrations. 133 being large 
monochrome plates and seven in full 
color. 9” x 12”. (April 6) $15. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE CARRACCI 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE—R. Whiti- 
kower. 145 illustrations of this fa- 
mous collection, 85 of which are 
oye plates, 80 page introduction 

catalog. 9” x 12”. (April 6) $15. 


And-Best-Seliers of ali Art Books: 


THE STORY OF ART—E. H. Gom- 
brich. The standard text in many col- 
leges. Every work discussed is illus- 
trated, 370 in all, 21 in full color. 
The finest volume for connoisseur or 
beginner. 714” x 10”. 


CLASSIC ART — Great Masters of 
Italian Renaissance. H. Wolffin. Now 
in a superb new translation and 
handsome. | format with 200 illustra- 
tions (eight in full color). Every 
work discussed is reproduced. 7” x 
104%”. $é. 


GARDEN CITY BOOKS, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


[) The Story of Art 

(} Classic Art 

CL) Erasmus of Rotterdam. . O35 
Lj Rembrandt Etchings... 30.00 
(} Rembrandt: Paintings.. 8.50 


Payment Enclosed 
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(CO Drawings of the Carracei at Windsor Castle 
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TO: YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSELLER 
Please send me the Phaidon Art Books checked below: 


[) ttalian Painters of 
the Renaissance 
( Paintings of 


C) Renoir 





Whatever the Medium | 
you squeeze 
the very “same "tube! 


Tri-tec can be used as Oil PAINT... TEMPERA. . . WATER © 
COLOR . . . on canvas, paper, or any painting ground. © 
Tri-tec is a new Permanent Pigments fine art paint. You can © 
use it direct from the tube for oil painting, thin it with water 7 
for tempera, or apply it in washes as transparent water color. 4 
Tri-tec dries rapidly, even in heavy piles. You can handle © 
field sketches immediately. Perfect for under- 

painting and mixed technics. © 

Professional artists and teachers are excited about Tri-tec. ~ 
They find it gives them versatility, flexibility and speed © 
never before possible, and at much lower cost. Tri-tec 4 

will give you these advantages. Try it and see! © 


FREE booklet on the 
formulation and handling 
of Tri-tec Artists’ Colors. 
Ask your Permanent Pig- 
ments dealer, or write: 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC., 2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio i 








